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This report examines the dimensibnsr causes , and .__ { 
conseguences of the drcpout probie© for Calif ornia^youtfi ^ged 12-17^ 
School enrcllient data and data from the /'l976_Depart of Healthy 
Educationr and Welfare, Survey of Income and Education (Sfsy were used : 
•to assess the current dropout rate. SI2 statistics were also used* to ' 
desciribe the age, sex, ethnic background^ family incomer employment 
status, and marriage rate characteriptics of the_ dropout population. 
The dropouts* reasons for leaving. sbhdcl are analyzed in terms of 
those forces within the school which create dissatisfaction and _ 
alienation and those forces outside the schbbi^jobs, marriags, child 
tearing) which attract students away from sbhbbl. Personal and public 
costs of dropping out in , the areas of ^employment and: welfare^ ^.^ _ 
dependency^. pregnancy and child bearing, violence and yandalism^c and 
juvenile deliiiguency are assessed, a review .of c^California programs 
dealing. with . the dropout problem includes descriptions and 
evaluations of- attendance and truancy programs, continuation -high 

schbbls^ ccuiseling prbgrams, independent, study programs, and 

vocational educatibn programs* General conclusions, which provide a 
framework fcr-p.ubiic discussions are bffered. JAuthbr/BEl 
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oalifbrriia youth under the age of 17 are expeetecT to be in sehdbl. 
Most adolescents indeed follow the expected pattern, Ue., they graduate 
from high ^school and enter the workforce or college in their lace teen 
years. Some young people^ however, fail to fulfill this expectation and 
as a result find themselves in a sort of aimless limbo; the/ are not 
enrolled in schodU not wording and not in serious trouble. 

In this report. we .have attempted to determine how many youth aged 
12-17 have dropped out of this "mainstream" setting and what happens to 
them. Once these youth leave schodli what do they do? Do th^y go to 
jail? Work? Qet snarried? This report analyzes vdiat is known about the 
size and compbsitidh of the drcpout group, and their age arid ethnic' 
backgrounds 

t , ^ ' _ _ , 

We have examined relevant literature to deter,*;iine what is known 

about why students drop out and formulated a set of factors that are 

ribrnjally assbciated with leaving sehbbl early. 

There are public costs as well as personal costs assbciated with 
school dropouts. We have examined the costs of unemplbymerit and 
welfare, early marriage and pregnancy, violence and vandalism, and 
juvenile delinquency in estimating the cdsts df schddl drdpdUts. 

The repdrt 'alsd describes sd!T?e bf the prbgraiins that address 
adolescents who leave school earlys This irifbnnatibn was collected by 
interviews with persons in the education anr^ youth field and discussions 
With young people enrolled in various dropout prevention and alternative 
educatidri programs. We have attempted td identify genera! themes in 



successful programs. Our findings arid dbhclusioris fbciis on policy 
issues appropriate for legislative action. in seeking to identify ways to 
deal effectively with .the dropout pr^oblem. 

AN OVERVIEW OF THE PROBtEH 

School attehdance is compulsory to age 18, and children below that 
age who leave school normally do so either by graduation or by passing a 
proficiency exaro'natioh. There are few statutory exceptions to this 
compulsory school attendance requirement. This indicates how strongly 
as a commUTiity we expect school attendance to be the dominant activity 
pattern for youhg people. This fact also indicates how strongly bur 
society ^believes that children who are not in school are "different," 
"undesirable," "bad," or even "inimical to the welfare of other chil- - 
dren." Only the following children are exempt from school attendance: 

children of filthy or vicious habits; . • 

children suffering from contagious or infectious diseases; 

children whose mental br physical disability is such ^ to cause 
attendance to be inimical to the welfare of other pupils; 

children whose physical or trental condition, is su"eh as to prevent 
or render Undesirable attendance at school or application to 
study; or 

children over 16 where personal services are necessary for their 
dependents.^ 



• ' * . . . _ 

'ReriethelesSi schoisi teachers-, daily newspapers arid ydUrig people 
themselves indicate that a significant numBer of children are not - 
er^olled in school, or are enrolled but attend so rarely that?their con- 
nect idri with school is insignificanti 

The ehildren's defense Fund conducted a door-to-deor survey of stu- 
dents out of school in America by census tracts in nine states during 
1973-74.2 xhey found that 5.4 percent of all children ages 6-17 were 
out' of school for at least one quarter of the school year, whereas 19.5 
percent Of the 16- and 17-year-olds were out of school for at least one' 
quartar of the school year. The survey found that childreri who were out . 
of. school were characterized by their "differentness" from the normal ' ^ 
children: they were not White, or White but not middle class; did riot 
speak EngVsh; were poor; needed special "help with seeing; hearing, 
walking^ re^ading, learning, adjusting, or g'rowTng up; were pregnant or 
married at age 15; or were not smart enough: or- too smart. 

Interviews and case histories of these children^ provide a com- 
pelling picture of exclusion arid differentness for children who Ulti- 
=mately leave school, which begins years before the child actually leaves 
school. Children who are school dropouts frequently have histories of 
^deliriquericy* either in or out of school* School dropouts are in general 
: lower /thari average iri measures of self-esteem and feel i rigs of persorial • 
efffcacy arid beeupatiorial aspiration.^ 



School dropouts: freqUeritiy rtaVe 'had academic records and high 
rates^of absenteeism and truancy. DrOppirig out is frequently the last 
step iri several years of difficulty with ~the school environment. 
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.including suspen^ons or expdlsibh. Ghildreh leave school to' avoid set- 

ffe ... . ■ . . • 

tings iri which their poverty made pdbliCi bn settings in which they 

are forced to reveal their problems with an alcoholic father^ a personal 
bedwettirig prbblem. Or a mother who works the streets. Segregate* edu- 
cation through special sehbbls or classes for problem children are f re- 

c 

quently viewed by the children whb drop but as a signal that "the school 
gave upi" "the school decided I was a dummy," or "the school needed a 
place tq put all the kids they would rather see leave." Similarly* 
actions to classify children into categories were perceived by the stu- 
'dents as' exclusionary and Signs of a lack of human interest by the 
school. They seemed to feel that, "the schbbl .makes its decision 
Without ever talking to. me or seeing me; just bn the basis d'f the number 
on that piece of paper. "6 ^ , 

It is also clear from interviews and surveys that school drbpouts 
and their parents understand that the future is not bright {for children 
who leave school. Schobls cbnfer credehtialSs and credent^ls are a 
critical determinant of future employment, marital status and future 
opportunities. Many school dropouts cbme from families where the 
parents left sChObl early. The family has suffered ecbhbmic and sbcial 
consequences because the parent(s) never finished schob-1. Sbme dropbuts, 
therefore, have a clear Uhderstahding that they may well -be permanently 
illiterate, unemplbyed, delinquent, rebellibus and welfare dependent. 
In spite of this awareness, the schbol does not bffer them an alter- 
native tb permanent labelling as a failure, a dropout and/br a Ibser. 
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. •^ ^HOW -MANY SCHOOL DROPOUIS - < 

■ J ^- ■ ' .. ^ ■ - ' ■ ' -— 

How many young people are out of school in California? What 
f igures exist' about children .w^ib are rjot in the systeni set up by society 
fbr."riornial" 1*2-17 year plds? If there is.. a'slgnifiJarit number of such 
youth in California, who are they? What are their ages, ethnic 

backgrounds, speeial characteristics and major activities? ; 

^ ■ ■ '■ ' ' 

National school enrbllmeht figures are available annually from the- 

_^ - . — ____ ___ — ___ 

U.S. Bureau of the.'Census. As shown in Table 1, in 1978 appfoximately 
99 percent Of the, children under age 14 were enrolled in schdcrl. From 
80 to 93 -percent of the^children ages 14-17. (fiigh- school- age youth) were 

_c_ __ _ ' 

enrolled in school depending on Sex and ethnic background. These 
figures are substantially similar for males and females, and for Black, 
Hispanic, and White" and other students. The only significant difference 
in national population data is the figure fbrlhigh school youth of : 
Hispanic: origihr 80.4 percent of the Hispanic males ages 16-17, and 
86.2 percent of the Hispanic fema'les ages 16-17, Were enrolled in 
schools 

Based on these national figures, brie would expect to find 6,028 
children ages, 12 and 13 but bf schbol arid 96,065 childreri ages 14-17 out 
of school, or approximately 100,000 young people not attendirig school iri 
'Califbrriia. 

»^ • - . ^ 

Estimates based brudata specific to California, however, indicate 

that possibly three times as many yburig people ages 12-17 are but of 

ichOOl iri California. One way- tb measure this number of childreri Is to 

compare total pbpulatiOri estimates with actual school erirbllferit fOr 



specific ages. SucK a cdmpaHsdri is provided in Table 2, which shows 
that approximately 223^339 children ages 12-17 are hdt enrolled iri - 
public or private schools. Using school . enrollment, however^ is ah 
imprecise measure because enrollment data, which is fathered by public, 
school offijcials^ may underestimate school enrollment in public and 
private schools'. Such data also overestimates enrdllment by. only 
counting annually at the beginning oT the school year, thus including 
children who are chronically absent, suspended, or under other disciplin- 
ary action and not actually attending school i 

Because of deficiencies in school enrollment data, we have relied 
primarily on data provided 'by the 1976 Survey of Income and Education 
(SIE)^, conducted By the U.S^ Bepartm^nt of Health, Education^, and 
Welfare, to estimate" how many young people were but of school. The 
surv^ is a random sample of California households', designed to^ reflect 
the income and 'racial composition of the state and tp correct the 1970 
Genius undercbunt of children l-iving in poverty. It. was conducted to 
provide a reliable state-by-state c6unt of cKildren el i federal 
funds under Title I of the Elementary and Secbnd^iry Educfatidn Act of 
1965. Household members were asked to. describe their major activity and 

^ ^- 1----';? - 

could answer working^ going toschool, keeping 'house' or 'other/* Using 
the response to this question^ we were able to estimate the number of ^ 

young people who were actually but of school. , . 

' - * 

We estimated that'in 1976 apiDrbximately 300,000 children ages 12-17 
were out of school. Table 3 demonstrates' the household responses to the 
question Of riii^or activity by young people. As a maj.or. activity, the 
figures show that 4.6 percent Of Children ages 12-17 were working, 87.1 

' . - ID . - , ^ ■ V 



percent were in scFiool i and 8i3 percent were looking for work, 
housekeeping,' or other. Thus;: the\ tb-tal nijniber of children who were, out 
of schbbf and unemployed was 193,120; There'were angther 108,423 for 
;whdni work was more df a primary activity than school i- 

: ■ " - -- -if 

Another way of: examining the number of School dropouts is to deter- 
mine how many children who entered high school were still attending 
school in their senior year. Table 4 provides a 10-year review of such . 
high school attrition rates. 'While such measuries do not provide a count 
of the out-df- school youth at any one time, -they provide a measure of • 
trends in the incidence of school dropouts. High school attrition rates , 
'have increased from 12 percent in 1970 to 22 percent in 1979. this 
Shows an 83 percent increase in attrition rites over the 10-year period—, 
clear evidence that the problem of school dropouts is becdming an even ' ^ 
more significant problem than the 300,000 out-of-school youth would 
otherwise indicate.. ^ 
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TABhE I 

Natibhal School En rollment St a t istics; 197B 
• (Percentage of Enrollmerrt) 



All Races: Total • 

Age 10-13 . 99.0 

Age 14-15 . 98.4 

Age 16-17 - 89.1- 



All ^ aces: 



White and Other: 



Age 16-17 



Hale ■ ■ Female 



Age 10-13 98.8 " g-f 

Age 14-15 98.4 . - - 98-4 

sie 16-17 89.5 • . , 88.8 



Age 10-13 98.9 , - 99.2 

Age 14-15 98.3 - . - 98.5 

Age 16-17 88.9 : - ^ 88.4 

B^aek^ . ■ . 

Age 10-13 ' 98.8 g-l 

Age 16^17 92.8 . , , 89.6 

Spanish Brigin: « 

Age 10-13 ■ 9Z.8 98.| 

Age 14-15 • ' 94.0 ■ . « 95.6 



80.4 \' ' 86.2 



Source: "School Enrollment, Social sand Eeenomfq Characten sties of 

Students:' October 1978," Population Eharacter i sties Seri^ 

p. 20, No. 335, Bureau of the Census, April 19/9. 



TABLE 2 



> 


California Public and Pri 


vate Sehoc 


n Ehrbliment: 


1978 






- ■ / 

total Pobulation - 


Enrolled 


in School 


Not Enrolled 


Age 


No. 


Percent 


No. ^ 


Percent 


No^ 


. Total 


12 


367,851 


100 


348,123 


94.6 


19,72g 


5.4 


13 • 


385,605 


100 


359,856 


93.3 


25,749 


6.7 


14 


390,394 


100 


382,876 


• 98.1 


7,518 


1.9 


15 


401,876 


- Idd 


376,791 


93.8 


25,084 


6*2 


16 


402,164- 


100 


354, 17d 


88.1 


47,994 


11.9 . 


17 


. 406,649' 


' 100 


309^392 


76.1 


97,257 


23.9 


Total 


2,354,538 


100 


2,131,208 


: 90.5 


223,330^ 


- - - o 

9.5, 



Source : Department of Finance Population tsti mates and -School 

• Erirblltnerit Figures^ data run provided to AOR in November 1979, 
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TABLE 3 

California -Youth Aged 12-17; Manor Activity 



Age Total Population Attending Schbdl 



Not Attendi ng School 



Total 



Worki ng 



Other-a 





No.. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No^ 


Percent 




Percent 


12 


405,658 


100 


402,250 


99.2 


3^408 


' 0.8 


.0 


0 


3,408 


0.8 


13 


375,918 


100 


?.72*654 


99.1 


3,256 


0*9 


0 


0 


3,256 


0.9 


14 


40'6,569 


100 


351 i 081-^ 


^.4 


55,507 


13.6 


12,768 


3.1 


42,721 


10.5 


15. 


367,479^ 


100 


318,770 


86.7 


48,709 


: 13.2' 


12,220 


3*3 


36,489 


9.9 


16 


398,630 


100 


324,369 


81.4 


74*262 


18.6 


22,200 


: -5.5. 


52,062' 


13 ;1 


17 


378*613 


~ iod"" 


262,194 


69*3"^- 


116,41^ -30.7 


61,235 


16.2 


55,184 


14.5 



.T6tel'2,332;856 ,100 2,031,315 87.1 301,543 12.9 . 108,423 :^4.6 193,120 8.3 



aLqoking for j^rk, keeping house or other maj on activity. 

Source : U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 1976 Survey of Income and 
Ed"ucation, AOR Data Display. " : 
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TABLE 4 



° SeH0bT Enfoilnierit Attrition Between 
; Tlie Nintb And TwelftblTSrades 
1976 Throagh-W9 ^ 



Eriteri rig Ninth Entering.Twel^th 

Grade Grade ; Percent Decrease 



Year 


Number 
Enrolled 


Year 


Number 
Enrollid 


Between Ninth And 
Twelfth Grades - 


1967 


316,761 


1970 


278, 4§2 


12 


1968 


326,803 


1971 


27M46 - 


15 


1969 


337,640 


1972 


288,319 


' "15 


1970 


339^470 


1973 


283,157 


17 


"1971 


349,900 


1974 


286^095 


18 


1972 


359,227 


1975 


289^293 


20 


1973 


356,537 


1976 


288,319 - 


19 : 


1974 


357,817 


1977 


285,868 


; 20 


1975 


. 364,701 


1978 


288ill7 


21 


1976 


368^831 


1979 


286,679 


22 



^Note: Because enroll ment data are based on counts made at the 

beginning of each school year (October), they fail to include , 
students who drdp^ (i»e.i between 

the period October through May) arid^ therefore, underestimate " 
the actual number of dropouts^ 



Source: Attrition Rates in California Public Sch ools^ Personal and 

Career Development Services Unit, State Department of Education 
(undated). 4* 
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WHO ME THESE SEROOL DROPOUTS? 

Using data bri individual, and family characteristics provided by the 
SIE survey^ it is possible to provide some general descriptions of age* 
sexV ethnicity and family income for those youth who are not attending. _ 



AGE ' - ' , 

Most of the 300,000 but-of-school youth are over 14 years eld. 
From the figures reviewed in Table 3* it is clear that very few 12- and 
13-year-olds are. out. of school , and rid he are working. Upon reaching 
high^schobli however, the riumber of childreri leaVirig school increases . 
sharplyi ~ . • 

SEX . ; ' " ■ _ ' , 

Virtually the same number b^ young women leave school as yourig men. 
this firidi rig- contradicts the coriveritibrial wisdom that most dropouts are 
tnalesv Orice out.of school i more young men are wbrking compared, to young 
women (43, pereerit of the males are employed compared to 28 percent of 
the females)* > 

• * 

ETHNIC BACKGROUND _ 



SIE data indicates that minorities are represented in the out-of- 
sehbbl p(/pulati on in slightly higher percentages cojtipf.red to their per- 
centage of the population. In- other words i minorities are slightly more 
apt to drop but of school than other ^young white people. Hispanic young 
people represent 2i: percent of the youth population and 23 percent of 
the out-of-school: youth* Blacks represent 8.2 percent of the youth 
latiort and 8.5 percent of the but-bf- school youth- This finding, 

r» . , ■ . • - • ■ ' . . ■ 

c _ - ■ - ■ . . - - 



: presented in table 5, contradicts the generally held notion that;, 
dropping out of school occurs pre^^^ 

• dncfr. out of school , however * the major activities of ethnic groups 
are substantially differenti Blacki are significantly underrepresented 
among the youth Who are out of school and working^ While Blacks repre- 
sent 8.5 percent of all Out-Of-schopl youth, only 4.5 percent of those ; 

■ ■ __ _ • _ ■■ '> . _ _ V ■ ■_ _ _ _ __ 

: who are working are Black* Viewed another way, less than 19 percent of 

• _ ! ■ ■ ■ ' - . 

air Blacks Cot attending school are working as compared to 32 piercent of . 
the Hispanics not attend^ng^ school^b are^^^^ and 40 percent of the 
but-df-schOOl Whites who are working. The remainder of these but-of^ 
school youth are -either looking-fo^^ 

activities listed as "other" by the SIE surv^." ^ ^ 

; FAMILY. -INCOME 

SIE figures presented in Table 6 indicate that a higher proportion 
of youth from low- income and working class families are schb^^^ 
Youth living in families with less than |lO, 000 arrnual income comprise 
26.4 percent of the 12-17 year Olds. However, they comprise 32.8 per- 
cent of the out -of- school youth. Youth in families with annual incomes 
between $10,000" and $20,000 comprise 34.8 percent, of the population,- but 
38.2 percent of those vSo are out of scfiooli 'Youth from families 
earning Over $20,000 annually comprise 38.8 percent of the population* . 
and yet drily 29 percent of those who^a^^^ 

EMPLOYMENT. STATUS_. 

Approximately one-third df the youth Whose major activities wer 

? ■ , . ^ '__ ■ ■ ■ 

\ other than school attendance Were empldyed* HdWever* wOrk as an 

^ - '■. ■■■■■ . ': . ---13-: -J. ; ' 



TABLE S . 

Ethnic aistributTon 6f. Youth Age 12 Through 17 By 
.School Attendanc e and. Non-School Activity 



■ Total Population- . ^tending School - N o t Attending School 

^ " ■ . . ■ Total Working Other 

• • No. Mtent No^ Percent J> - Percent No> Percent -M^ tecent 

jlack : i98;887. 8.2 155,112 S.l . 25,775 ^ 8.5 4,866 20,909 10.8 

tispaTiic"^ 4^^^^ 2hO- 4 20.7. 6937.-. 23.0 -21,849. ' 29.2 47,538 24.6^ 

ahite arid 1.652.411 -70.8 l;446 . 29n M M' M M » M 

ether > • ■ " ■ , - . 

'total : M32J26 100"- 2,031,442 100 301^540 100 108.422" 100 193,118 ^ 199; " 



Source: y.S. .Oep^rtment^of Health, Educatibri arid Welfare 1976 Survey oMncome arid Edueatiori, ^ 

Data Dtsplay. ■ \> , ' 

■ - -c - . ' ■ ; ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' • - : ■ ■ • ■ ■ - ' 

• ■ .' ■ „ ■ " - . • ■ . . ' ^ 

. ' ■ ■ •- ' . ' ■ 

• •• ,' " . " ; . ^ 



. ■. TABLE. 6 

^Distributidn of Youth Age I Tlhrough 1 7 
By Family incorne By Sctidol Attendance Arid Ndn-$chool^4€tl^ 



Total Po pulation Attending School M Attending School — - 

=— • . . Tot^l Working Other 

N o, P ercent V__Nol_ Percent ^^^^^ —^Bm&nt No. Percent 

mm . 616,667 . 26.4 517.884 25.5 98.781 ' 32.8 26.384 24;3 72.397 37.5 

mm 34.8 ° 695,337. '34.2 ii5.453 38.2 44.617 41.2 70,836; 36;7 



$2o,Qgo mm M' .MM M HM M M *y§i M 

Total 2,332,K9 100 2.031,316 IBB 301, 54^ 100 108,422 lOfl 193,119 lOO 



Source: U.S. Departinent of flealth. Edueatidit and Kelfare 1976 Sumy of Income and Education, AOR 
. Data displays, ;■ • ... ' . " . ,' 



' ■ alternative to school was not equally available to ybarig 'people 
depending on their family income, race and sex; ~ 

White out-of-schobl youth are more likely to be employed than 
minority, youth. Blacks represent 8.2 percent of the age group, and only 
4.5 percent of those employed, who were out of school* Hi span ics repre- 
sent 21 percent Of the age group and 20.2 percent of employed youth. 
White youth represent 70.8 percent Of the age group, but 75.4 percent 
were employed; 

^ Afthough youth from higher income families were less likely to be • 

but of school i those out of school were more likely tb describe work as 
their majbr activity. ^Employed youth comprised 26.7 percent bf thbse" 
out bf school in the lowest income bracket; 38.6 percent in the middle 
income bracket; and 42.8 percent in the higher income bracket.: 

Male out-of-school ybiith Were nSich more -likely to be working than 
but-bf-scWol females. There were 43 percent of the but-bf-school males 
who cbnsidered wbrk a mad or" activity, while only 28"percent bf, the but-bf- 
schbol females corisidered wbrk as a major activity. 

.MARRIAGE ■ ^ - \ . . ; 

SIE data indicate that relatively few (apprbxiMtily^^^^^ 

: of the youth . populatioVages lT-iTlfir^^ 
those whb were but of school i both employed and, unemplbyed, was signifi- 
'cantly higher than thbse in school, but still low: 3.3 percent of the 
" employed ybutfi were married, arid 7.1 percerit of those unemployed were 
mai-ried. the majoHty bf the /married, ribri-working youth were^y 
women, whose major activity was keeping house. These figures are 
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supported i>y other SIE irrformation indicatfhg that'ari irisigriificaht 
• number of youth in this age group are heads of .households or spbtises of 
household heads. The majority are -classified as "children" . living with 
their parents. It was not "possible to lietermine from the SIE data the 
extent to which young people vSo are out of school are themselves 
parents. 




s: ■ 
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• WHY DID THEY Leave and what are the? BBim? • ■ 

Quitting scfel can be the result of a complex set of factors wfiich 
: can' be reduced to twb common thefnes: 1) those forces within the school 

which create student dissatisfaction and alienation leading to a i^eling 
of being "pushed out;" and 2) those forces outside the school which 
attract students. away from school^ such as 30bs, marriage and child 
bearing. This section examines the pressures exerted t^y school dissat- 
isfaction, employment- expecHtions^^^^ and pregnancy as a means 
of assessing the predominance of these "push-pull" forces. 

. The factors leading to a decision to leave school^ are riot limited 
to simply being pushed but or conversely being pulled out ^ but obviously 
involve a complex interplay between the two. The conclusion from this 
analysis, however, is that the more .dominant force' is the failure of the 
educational >system to adequately gauge arid provide early iriCervehtidn 
forthdse students whose growing dissatisfactibri with school eulminates 
in theic dropping out. : o 

DISSATlSFAeTIQN WITH SGHQOtS^ _ * \ 

dropping out of school is frequeritly preceded fcy irregular aUen^ 
dance and truancy.? A recent Auditor Serieral's report on attendance 
arid absenteeism in California schools makes it clear that the dif- 

T — -pet^rice-between-^dieoL^ SIE figut^es is - 

explained by a high absenteeism rate.^ For many young people, the con- 
nections With school may be so minimal, that it is no longer their major 
activity, although they remain technically enroll As shown 

in the Auditor General 's- report, actual attendance levels in Fall 1978 
Were 90.8 percent of enrollment in elementary scfidbls, 87*7, percent in 
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junior high schools arid 81.4 percent in senior high schools. Reported 
attehdarice rates for average daily atteridarice accounting purposes were 
higher than the rates observed by the Auditor General. Health officials 
indicate that a normal absentee rate for health reasons would -be about- 
f bur to five percent per year. - 

♦ » . . . . 

^ebtnpari son of school attendance figures atno^ school sites reveals 
the same complex set of factors associated with high school absenteeism ^ 
in California that we have summarized as predictors of school dropouts. 
Attendance in schools in low-income areas (those with 10 percent, or more 
students frOm families receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children) 
' averaged^brily 75.9 percent. Urban senior high schools had the lowest 
attendance levels of any geographic type, which is consist-eht with the 
fact that, generally, higher poverty levels exist in urbin areas. High 
schools with. over 58 percent of the student body from ricial or ethnic 
rainorities also had cotSparatively low attendance (78.3 percent). 
Attehdarice declined noticeably in tne afternoon arid On Fridays. There 
was also low attendance in special edueation classes for children with 
learning disabilities.- J_ -- 

The reasoris cited for abseriteeism school administrators, atten- 
dance personnel, counselors, teachers arid students are also virtually 
identical to national sunmaries of reasons why children drop out of 
school. Students are absent because of iTlriesSi dislike Or boredom with 
school; social addustment problems, famiiy^or-persorial- matters, 
influerice of friends arid academic problems. . 
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ABADEMie RISTORY 

Academe prbbl ems . al so are a cause for cFvildreri dropping but Of 
school. Many school dropouts have been retained in a grade at-leaSt 
once. Many have had behavioral problems, with suspension and expulsion 
historieslll In many cases, dropouts'have felt. unable* emotionclly or 
economically, to participate in extra-curricular activities such as ath- 
letics, school newspaper,. yearbooks and class dances. Dropouts fre- : 
quently have problems in. reading arid mathematics. Few of these children 
have had positive relatidnships with teachers, riOr are they perceived 
favorably by most of their teachers. 

: A recent report by the Legislative Analyst indicates that iri the 

0 ^ ' ■ ■_ _ ^ " _ _ 

past decade the achievement test scores of California. students in grades 
seven through 12 have declined markedly, particularly in reading and 
iariguage* and somewhat in mathematics. 12 it is appropriate to conclude 
that where scWols are failing to; produce aehievemerit iri all students, 
they also fail t<3. attract and hold students. . 

The Arialyst's study did riot ideritify definitive causes for the drop 
in student aehievemerit. The study cites the increasing presence of 
minorities and children from low-iriebme families in the secondary school 
pdpKlatiorij however," the study also cites a decrease iri appropriate 
teacher assigrimenfi a decrease in time spent in teaching basic skills, 
less homework arid easier textbooks. = The report also identifies other 
symptoms associated with drbpibUts: increasing absenteeism, drug and 
alcohol abuse, youth crime, arid television watching. 
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.E«PhO.YMENT EXPECTATIONS ' ' ' 

, SIE data show that only; one-third of th^ young .-pebpl e who have, 
dropped out of school are employed. This suggesftis that employment is 
not a re'asonable alternative to sehbbl attendance. ' In other words; it . 
does riot appear that young people leave the "mainstream" setting,, which 
is school, arid ininediat«ly eriter the ."mainstream"- setting for adulthood, 
which is employment. State and national employment data jive us some 

' indications about why this is true. 

throughout the post-^orld War II period, uriemployiherit rates for 
teens have beeri, roughly two to three and one-half-times greater than 
overal 1 uriempl oymerit rates . TeSriage empl oyment , however, vari es wi dely« 
among teenage subgroups (i.e.^ fernales-* ethnic minorities, arid those from 
low-income families). High .uriempl oymerit amOrig these subgroups appears 
to be;strOrigly correlated wit|i the degree to which they actively seek 
empl oymerit. As shown in Table 7, those subgroups With the lowest labor 
force participation rate Have experienced the highest uriempl oymerit 
rates. The feas oris for this are fairly obvious. If the chances for 
Black teenagers finding a job are^ extremely small, they soon quit 
looking andi^ therefore, are not edurited as part of the 1 abor^ force. Qne 
exception to this correlation is' that unempl oymerit rptes amorig those 
enrolled iri school md^eking work were gerierally lower thari those riot 
erirolled and seeki rig work,: -iri spite of the fact that fewer full-ti-me , 
students were seeking* work. / " _ : 

In 1977, 16-19 year olds had ari uriemploymerit rate of 18,4 percent 
in Calii'ornia, compared to a total work force Uriemploymerit rate of 8.2 
percent, Gertairi subgroups of teens, however, experienced' everi higher ■ 



TABLE 7 



Teh Yiar Cdtiipansdh Of Labor Forc& Parti ci pit i^ri^ ' 
fthd U hemp] dyreflt Rates For Youth Aged 

16 And 17 By Sex Ahd Race ~" . 



Age 
16-17 



Male 



Female 



White 
Malis 



B.tSck 




BlacR 



Labor Force Parti eipatidh Rate 
1977 50.3% 42. 2^ ' 

1967" ' 47.0% 31.0% 

Uriemplgyment Rates 

1977 19.5% 20.4% 

1967 -14.5% 14.8% 



53.^ 
47.9% 



11.6% 
12.7% 



'30-8?S 
4l72%. 



38.7% 
28.9% 



- 4^.8% 
32.3% 



18.2% 
12.9% 



22.6%.- 

jis.^?. 8%> 

"5 "■ 



44.7% 
32.0% 



.S ource : Call^omta^ uth Etiptoyment Report . Employment Bevel bpment 
Departrnent, 1978» pp; 2 and 15. 
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uniitploymertt rates than that fburid amerig teenagers generally; There 
wer^ higher /Unemployaient rates for •females, ethnic minorities, 6ut-of- 
school youth and younger teens. Black males ages 16-17. actively- seeking 
'•work were %iemployed at rates twice that for White males of. the sare 
age. Similarly, White females were unemployed a -full percentage -point 
higher than White males, and Black females were unemployed at an ex- 

- • c 

tremely high rate of 44.7 percent. ^-^ 

While teens overall tend to participate more often in the work ■. 
force than they did 16 years ago. Black teenage participation has 
declined over the- same 10-year period. Goimon explanations for lower . 
participation rates among Black -youth and other similarly affected 
teenage/subgrotips include:!* ^ * 

• a) generaT 'discouragement' on the part of the db^ seeker; 

\ ■ ' : 

■ 5) education arid trairiirig iriadequacies in-the age group; 

z) an iricreased supply of youth arid women in competition for 
/ " eRtry-level jobs; 

d) racial preiudicesifl^-fte job market; and 

e) relatively larger numbers of minority teens livi rig iri central 
cities* where 30b opportunities are scarce. 

. Moreover, whether erirdlled iri school or not, teens from low-income 

__ _*_ __ _' ^ . c 

families are less likely to be in the«lab6r force than those in higher- 
. income families.' Unemployment rates for teenagirs are highest in low- 
irieome families. 15 This difference in labor force participation is 

._ . .- 4 _ — _ 

greater for young 'wdirten than young re^ 

' . Most male teens Work in blue coll Ir trades (i.e., craft workers, • 
operatives, transport operatives and laborers). ""Female teens are 
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employed iri white collar professions, largely in clerical and sales 
positions and service fields.. Nearly six percent of male teens are farm 
workers, and li4 percent, of female teens are farm workers. Taken 
collectively, most teen workers are employed in the retail trade sector, 
particularly in metropolitan areas; 

: : \ \ _ ' - - 

Teens weric iri Jobs with low wages^ requiring manual work with 

little prospect or incentive for coritfriudus emplaymerit. They work in 

30bs that provide virtually no training, except. iri the mst basic work 

habits:.!^',. 

The charices of work as an alternative to school are not good. The 
very factors describi rig yourig people wild are diit of school are the same 
factors for those young people whose participation in the work force is 
smallest, and whose unemployment rate in the work force is highest, 
these factors are minority status, lack of a high school diploma, low- 
iricome families^ central cities, and sex (a significant number are 
women). A review of the labor fdrce^ material coupled with a review of 
school dropout ini'ortnatibri leads us tp the stark cdriclusion that it is 
not the attraction of the labor force that. is pulling them out df 
school^ but rather it is the school, or their preceptiori of tha school, 
that is pwshirig them dut or causing them to leave. 

^ MARRIASE AND PRESNANGY 

Ascertain percentage of the youth who leave school spend, all df 
their time at homemaking, or left school to form their dwri families, 
bur data are insufficient to indicate the role of parenting for yourig 
people who are dut df schddl. These data do indicate, however, that 
marriage. is not a' descriptor of most out-of-school youth. Approximately 
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ehe-half of the 3bbiddd youth not attending school are females » and 
abbat bhe-fbtirth of these young women describe their major activity as 
"keeping house." 

National data indicate that pregnancy -and childbirth are frequeri|. 
cbntribtitirig factors when young women drop out of school. A natiOria| 
surv^ of labor market experience comparing high school graduates tbj 
rion-graduates indicates that 55 percent Of the White female school drop- 
outs cited marriage or pregnancy as the reason for dropping out and 62 
percent of the Black female dropouts cited marriage or pregnancy as the 
reason. Few wbmeh were emrloyed prior to dropping but bf school * but 
' nearly one-half of both the White and Black dropouts were in the work 
force 10 months after leaving school. Whether marriage and pregnancy 
were reasons for dropping out bf school, female dropouts became pregnant 
and/Or got married in large numbers after leaving school and had an . 
active need to join the labor force. 

Sexual activity and pregnancy are increasing among teens, par- 
ticularly ybung teens. 1^ Natibrial figures estimate that one-half the 
teenage. population aged 15-19 are sexually experienced, while one-fifth 
bf thbse aged 13-14 are sexually active. The percentage - of sexually 
active teens has risen during the last decade, and the age when sexual 
activity begins is somewhat lower. Some sources suggest that the most 
rapid increase in early sexual activity has occurred recently ambng 
teens of families frbm nbn-minbrity arid hi gher-iricome groups; 

Sexual activity and contraceptive usage by teens are sporadic, 
■ although use of contraceptives and their effectiveness have increased in 
the last decade* There remains ^ however, a substantial number of teens 
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who are poorly informed about the reprdduetive process * cannot obtain 
contraceptives, or view their sexual activity as too infrequent for 
reqiilar cOhtraceptive use. Abortion has been used as a cbritraceptive 
tneasqre by a large number Of teens. Nationwide in' 1974, 27 percent of 

__ __ _3L_ _ _ 

the pregnancies to girls aged 15-19 and 45 percent of the pregnancies to 
girls aged 14 or younger were terminated by abortion. 

Childbearing for teens under 14 has increased in the recent past^ 
remained stable for girls 14-17, and declined slightly for the older 
teens. This compares tO sharp declines in childbearing for women aged 
20 and older. In California, there were 865 live births to girls under 
.15, and 52,957 live births to teens aged 15-19 in 1977.^9 such births 
are largely unplanned, and more than two- thirds of the teenage pregnan- 
cies are not belieVed to be intended. Twenty- one percent of the births 
by teenagers riatiOnally are but of wedlock and an additional 19 percent 
were conceived prior to marriage. Only Six percent of the teenage girls 
14 years and younger are married because of births. Most teens {94 
percent), whether married or not, keep their babies.. The remainder send 
the baby to live with relatives (2.5 percent) or give the baby up for- 
adoption {3*5 percent). Thus* mOst teenage pregnancies result in the 
formation of a new family unit. 20 

The new fimi lies that result from this increase in' sexual activity 
and child bearing are not stable. As noted, many teens with young 
children are not married. Teenage marriages are two to three times more 
likely to dissolve than marriage for couples in their 20's. Married 
teens with children are more likely to be economically "disadvantaged in 
terrns of occupatjon, income and assets than single teens of similar 
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sbeib-eeohdmic backgr^^ Monieh who give birtfi as teehs^ have a larger 
family size and have their children closer together than families that 
form when the parents are in their 20's. In spite of recent programs to 
serve young pregnant women in high school ^ -80 pereerit of the pregnant 
women 17 and younger never complete high school, and 90 percent of the 
pregharit women 15 years or younger never complete high school i^-^ 

Pregnancy and marriage^ therefore, are significant^ factors vSen 
teens drop out of school i Pregnancy is associated with significant 
school dropout rates, and the prognosis for stable family building or 
eeoribmic stability for teenage parents is poor. It is not clear yfhether 
_pregnaney--andnnarriage'elt^^ to drop out of school , or whether 
certain teens are motivated to leave school and begin their own families 
sooner, and do st through pregnancy. n is clear that a large number 
of the out-of-school young people are parents ahd/br married^ or sobn 
will be. It is also clear that viSile such family building is not 
accomplished with great stability in terms of future success, it is 
acebmpanied by a greater need fbr steady income and relifable attachment 
to the labor, fbrcei 



WHAT DOES IT, COST? 

the personal cost of dropping cpt of the mairistreaffl appears to be 
high for young people. In ^addition to the personal eostSs there are 
public costs attached to a variety' ol' events v^iich occur as part of the 
usual pattern of dropping Out. 

EMPLOYMENT AND WELFARE DEPENBENeY • - 

Futuri employment prospects for school dropouts are bleak. The 
.very reasons that prompt youth ta leave the schobl setting (failure* 
differentness, and low-iricOme families) make them poor candidates for 
successful employment. Although some of the dropouts will ultimately 
earn credentials, labor force participation will reirain lower for 
dropouts than for high school and college graduates * regardless of age. 
In 1978, the unemployment rate for dropouts was nrere than twice that for 
hi §h school graduates : and three times that for college graduates.^* It 
would appear that the decision to leave school permanently impairs the 
future of these young people* 2* V ;. 

Further analysis of human or gbvernmerit cOsts of uneiipl oyment due 
to young people dropping out of school is difficult* Most analyses of ° 
youth employment do riot distiriguish between young ^people in school arid 
working part or fuTl-titne, arid yOurig people whose major activity is 
employment. Undoubtedly, public welfare costs are higher for school 
dropouts over a lifetime as evidenced by a study of California's Aid to 
Families With Dependent Children (AFDC) caseload cbridueted ty the RAND 
Corporation iri 1976 which shows that- virtually all (99 percent) of those 
families in the state headed by aferaale who did not complete fiigH 
school were receiving AFBC benefits.25 Undoubtedly, lifetime earnirigs 
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are lov/er; however, an individuaTs lifetime earning capacity or public 
welfare dependency is the .result of a complicated interplay between the 
individual^ the eebhbmy arid humereus other factors* 

PREGNANeY AND CHILDBIRTH 

As already discussed, motherhood during the teen years has numerous 
personal problems^ with documented assdciatidris between teenage mother- 
hood arid high divorce rates, high subsequent fertility arid poverty^ 
Teeriage rathers rarely catch up to their later-bearing peers in school 
attairimerrti Teeriage marriages are highly prone to disruption (72 per- 
cent of teenage marriages eventually dissolve) whatever the mother's age 
when the first child was borri.^^ Furthermore^ recent research at the 
Urbari Iristitute^^ iridicates that when data is edritrblled for income, 
race arid family background and other factors, a yourig wbmari's age at the 
birth of her first child has a direct causal effect on her future 
income, education;, family size and likelihood to receive welfare. In , 
other words, actions to prevent unwanted early pregnancies can be 
expected to directly improve the life chances of yourig wdmeri. 

The gdvernmerit cost of pregnancies to yourig womeri is highi A 
disproportionate number of yourig mothers come from poor families, arid 
both the mothers and fathers have a low potential . earning ability. Many 
of the teenage mothers receive welfare durinj pregnancy and for signifi- 
cant periods of time thereafter. In fact^ the yburiaer the rrtdther is at 
the time df the first births the likelier sne Is to live.iri a household 
receivirig AFDC berrefits. This is particularly true of girls who become 
mothers at ages 15-17. (Younger mothers frequently remain with their 
parents; older mothers are likely to marry young men with :30bs Or obtain 
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jobs themselves. )28 Moreover, the pregnancyitself is a prime cause in 
a series, of events which lead to a high ixpectation of welfare depend 
dency. Half the national AFDC payments ih 1975 were made to households 
:in which at least one member had given birth to a child at age 19 or 
lower. As discussed above, this series of events leading to. dependency 
includes reduced educational attainment, reduced employment opportuni- 
ties, larger families and poverty^ 

One estimate, prepared Stanford Research institute International 
(SRI)* of the average annual cost of welfare dependency associated with 
teenage pregnancy and.bfrth was $1,820 p^r year in 1979 dollars per 
mother and child recipient, and would apply to SO to 40 percent of the 
women who gave birth at age 17 or younger in 1978. The annual costs in , 
California.for a teenage .Bother and one child who had no other income, 
were living alone and receiving AFDC payments are nearly $4,000. Such 
costs would continue for many years after th e first birth.-9 

Medical costs for teenage bi rths are hi gh as wel 1 . As we have 
seen. 3G to 40 percent of teenage births will take place using Medi-Gal 
to pay for the costs Of birth and any complications. 30 Teenage mothers 
and their babies suffer higher rates of malnutrition, low birth weights, 
birth complications and child defects than 51 der mothers and their 
babies. Complications of pregnaney and birth are reported in One-fourth, 
of the recent teenage pregnancies.31 Pediatric costs for teenagers' 
children who have birth defects are high, and usually paid for through 
public programs. Medical costs, including both pediatric and maternity 
eare for teen births aVeraged $3*108 for births to 14-year-old girls, 
and $2,620 per birth. to girls ages 14-17. _ The SRI itudy prod ected that 
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on the average riatibnaily/ each teenage birth will cost $18,710 over 
time in pabne/experidittires.32 it is hot possible to provide a direct 
extrapolation to the^cost of teenage preghariey in Galiforriia. Clearly^ 
however, the phenomenon of teenage parentfibbd is financially costly^ as 
well as costly in human and personal terms. - 

vrOtENeE AND VANDAhISM 

Without suggesting a causal relationship, many of the factors, cdm- 
mon to schools with high dropout or absenteeism rates are also edmmbn to 
schools with high rates o1^ violence or vandalism. Large schools and 
schools with larger classes e>:perience' more crimes against persons and 
property than schools vrtiere students develop personal relationships with 
Staff. Metropolitan areas^ both urban arid suburbari^ . have higher rates 
of violence and vandalism. 

Student perceptions that discipline is unfair or capricious lead to 
violence or vandalism. In particular, violent students are more likely 
to feel school is irreTevarit,. that th^ have no power or control over 
school, and do n5t care about grades. Studerits v^b feel -that grades or 
other incentives are. awarded unfairly are rone lively tb ebmmit 
vandalism. Nelghborhpod gang activity and high local crime rates are 
associated with trouble in Ichodl. 

~: Qn the t)ther hand, sehbbls with fair but firm^ predictable 
disciplinary prbcedures and mecfiariisms fbr student participatibri iri 
decision-maicing are safer schbols. Violence tends tb decrease betweeri 
the 7th and 12th grades', indicating that the most disaffected young 
people leave schbdl early, fhis finding may correlate with our findings 
that drbpouts increase sharply at eritrarice to high school. Vandalism 
rates are distributed ^evenly throughout the secondary school years. ^3 
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it is reasonable to infer that sttiderits who feel powerless; 
alienated* arid cjit off from success participate iri acts of- vioienci as a 
corollary to absenteeism and a prelude to dropping out of school.^ 
Sadly, the highest cost of violence- is paid by other students wHo^ are of 
the same sex and age" and who are" the most frequent target for crimes ' 
against persons. Teachers and students run about the same risk of theft 
or robbery with J threat of force. In addition, conmunity perceptions 
of unsafe schools undoubtedly leacj to increased teacher arid studerit 
stress, which leads to a poor teachirig and learning environmerit. 

Firially, vandalism, burglary arid arsOri coristitute a significant 
dollar loss to the secondary school system. These activities increased 
in the ISSqis arid leveled of^f through the early 1970 's at a time: when 
the dollar value of school property was increasing. Everi if these ^ 
activities are not now iricreasirig iri intensity or freque7rey> thei< cost 
is substantial. One expert estimated that nationwide- losses of approxi- 
mately $90 mill ion in 1973 cduld. be attributed to vandalism and 
arso"n.34' The same author argues .that stop-gap measures* such as the 
establ f'shmerit of school security 'offices arid installatidri of high tech- 
nology property protectidri devices, will not solve the prdblem of 
attacks on property and people by young students. Solutions nust be 
sought in programs and policies which develop student/staff com. 
municatidri, coitiflitment to student success, arid school experiences rele- 
vant to yburig j>eople. \ 



JUVENILE. DELINQUENCY . \ 

Youth crime, like vioTenee in the schools, is a persistent, 
publicly recognized youth problem. Accbrdirig to the 1975^|ederal Bureau 
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of Investigatibh Uhifbrm Crimi Reports » 14 percent of all arrests in 
.1969 were youth; 'in 19H,-*-25 pereerit were youth. In Californiai juve- 
nile arrests comprised 20 percent of all arrests in 1978^ reflecting a 

- - ■ ■ ■_ _ ■• 

reduction in duvenile arrests following 1976 state legislation which 
eliminated criminal arrist and locked detention of juveniles for actions 
which would not be an offense if committed hy an adult. 

is. general, youth crime' is cdmnitted by aliehated^young people, the 
same young people who leave school. Such youth are uheraplbyed,. or 
uhderempldyedr have poor school records; drop out more frequently; haVe 
low self esteem; are often from poor families, and more likely to be 
Black or Hispahic.36 Burglary and other property crimes are directly 
affected by dropout and attendance rates in nearby secondary schools 
■ ■ (see Attendance and Truancy Programs in following section). In 1977, 

• nearly. 70 percent of all California Youth Authority commitme/its were for 
: burglary, robbery* theft and auto theft. 37 

Although the causal relationship is not clear, youth crime and 
"del inquancy costs- are associated with leaving school. Less than 20 per- 
cent of Youth Authority commitments in Balifbrnia in 1977 completed 
the 12th grade or graduated from high school, although" the average agg 
of young people, was 17.4 years. 

Considering only state expenditures for handling Juvenile" 
offenders, .the costs of youth crime are significant. The California 
Youth Authority had an institutional population of 4,660 On December 31, 
1978, with an average length of stay of 11.3 months. 39 Each institu- 
tionalized offender cost $17J75'in the 1977-78 fiscal year. Another 
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6,709 young pebjsle were oh parole" from the Youth Authority in WB-, at 
an annual cost of approxiifiately $2i3g0 per parolee. An additional 
54^000 young people were on -probation under local law erifbreemerit super- 
visibri in 1978^ and 6^000 young people were held in Ibcal juvenile 
facilities.^^ 

Although reliable estimates bf cbmmunity csst to victims of youth 
crime are not available, such costs together with the data cited above ^ 
make it clear that the overall costs of alienated young people are high. 
Additibhaliy, school failure and school leaving are commonly associated 
with such alienation.- " 
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PROGRAMS THAT EXIST TO SERVE' SCHOOL DROPOUTS AND POTENTIAL DROPOUtS 

5 We have descriBed a bleafc picture. . Gaiifdrnia has some SOOiOOB , 
yduritj people between the ages of 12 arid IJJrepreseriting nearly 13 per- 
cent of the total age group) who aire not in schools^ Those "young people 
who leave "school iri their early teens, will face critical and p6ssfb?y 
permanent deficiencies in cbrnpetirig for a place in the work. worTdi_ 
Further, the work world is largely closed to those young ts6ple right 
now. their attempts at family formation arid parenting are. frequently • 
disrupted arid urisiiccessful.. 

The cost to society is highV in early , unplanned pregriaricies; in 
unprepared and angry future workers-; arid in high juvenile crime rates. 
- the cost tt) young people is also high, in the pain of failure and in the 
elosirig of -future options. 

Problems with schools and learning dominate the deeisibri to leave 
school. Schools have become the focal point for the, trarisitibn from ^ 

dependencjr (in school, iri a parent's home) to indepfendence (at work, in 

• ' - * _ _ 

one's owij home) for many young people. 

It |is inherently unlik^y that a single iristitutibrial irodel can - 
provide/a successful transition for .the diverse populatibri bf 
California's ybarig people. Because California relies primarily on ari 
" academic oriented, highly structured elassrd^bm itiodel, it is not^ 

surprising that'the transitiori is marred arid unhappy for a significant 
percentage df ydung pedple. Schools remairi, hbwever, the primary 
resource for identification df this problem and fbr development of 

•alternative models for assisting ybung people in moving to independence. 
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Even thou-gh-the acadeirtic 'oHehtid classroom structure dbj|ir)ates the 
state's educational systeriii tiiere are a number of programs to assist 
young people who are at risk of -dropping diit of schools. 

. * In this -section^ we review several programs, designed to, serve youngs 
people -ifi their transition to Jidulthood. To identify these programs, we 
reviewed literature oh dropouts and potential dropouts. We also inter- 
viewed state-level educational staff and other experts to determine - 
exemplary programs iii the education field which are working to provide 
credehiialling and skills for young people in hontraditibnal ways,. We 

" conducted on-site visits of many of these programs and discussed the 

program models with local staff arid studerits to determine how the 
programs worked. 

Fihdirigs from these reviews and the literature search are described 
f Of each type of program. .General themes conmori to al 1 programs and 
which appear to be critical to the success of any program, aimed at- 
< reducing dropouts.- arid imprbvitig atteridarice ^are as 'follows: 

i Schools need to provide diverse learning bppdrturiities and .. 
teachirig styles and formats. , " 

• Studerits need erederitials reflecting diverse achievement. The 
credentials wbuld require development of competency testirig that 

. ~ reflects the differing backgrounds arid diverse achievement of young 
people. Current testing and credential ling tend tb fbciis on too 
narrow a rarige of academic competencies i 

• Local agericies are^the apprOj>r.iate plabe'to determine what programs 
suit local needs, and tb assume responsibility for carrying but 

» ; ' . ■_ ' '' . ■ 

\ programs toireet those needs i , 
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.9 State adiiiini strati ve and legislative bodies are: the appfdpriate 
place to set goals, define state ana local roles, and provide tecH- 
'rii^al 'assistance a^d coordination iaiiib^^^ 

^ •^^ecific gbal% to reduce dropouts and increase atteridanci need to; 
be assigned to "Ideal schools and such goals should be established 
and monitored at the stat^ level.' 

• Host Vocal agencies do not need more laws, regulations, new pro- 
. -grams, or ^ven more monwi existing programs nust focus on goals 

^ that identify an Intent 'to promote diverse ways of serving young 

• people 'and specify ways to monitor thfe achievement of those goals. 

• Gloser ccroperati on and coordination is needed in virtually all 
programs between the educational- system and the community, par-' 

Vticularly involving private sector business in shared programs to 
'train and assist young people with their transition into - 
eiT|)loymenti . 



DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES 

To 

Some of the social stress, personal pain and public cost that the 
dropout figures represent may be reduced by tine alone, the size of 
this youth group has grown enormously, in absolute numbers arid as a 
' percentage of the total populat^ibris during the yeirs 1960-1975. This 
increase in the number of ydurig people relative to the size of the _ - 
^^eritire pdpulatiOri has occurred as ari'aridmaly following World War 11 in 
in otherwise 'geriefal downward shift in the birthrate over the past 100 
. years: Comnerici rig with the decade of the 1970's, the birth rate 
diminished reaching a record low in the latter part of the decade. As 
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- a consequence, by tfie niid-1980's. the relative size of the youth group 
ages 14-24 compared to otner population groups vrill be smaller than at 
any .titne*1h bur history.; the number of 18 to 24-year-blds will be; 
.smaller in absolute numbers by 1995 than the number of young people 

;_^day. 

It is predicted by some socio! ogtsts^^ tf^gt, as a restllt Of this 
rather significant demogratihic change^ youth unemplojqnenti youth crime 
rates,, suicide rates and marital instability will all be reduced -|n the^ 
1980 's. In 'fact, young wbrlcers may: be at a plremiura in ths-.econonQr of 
the i98d*s and 1990's. • 

School has absorbed the dramatic increase in young people oyer the 
past 20 years. It is not surprising, therefore,- that the education 
system is strained arid Unable to deal flexibly with the large age- group 
now moving "through. It is appropriate^ however, to expect that the 
schools Will be able td deal more effectively With yourig people in the 
future as the age group declines. 

The work setting has absorbed relatively smalT'^numbers of the 
increased youth pbpulation.'*^ Participation j?y youth in the labor force 
has grown slowly over tfie past .15 yearsr and much of that growth has 
been in part-time employment while still enrolled in school. It is 
reaSOriable toexpect the work place, like the school, to deal more . 
flexibly and individually with young peopli in the futures It is 
apprbpriate to fdcu> any resources which are freed up by a reductiori in 
' the age grbup bri programs to increase the number of ways in. which 
transition from schdbl tb wbrk are made. 
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ATTENBANeE ANB TRUANGY PROGRAMS 

California law reqai res virtually all children under the age of 18 
to be in sbhooU Exemptions are fewi arid in most of those cases provi- 
sibris are itiade for alternate, part-time educatiori. He have seeri from 
the reviewed' data, however^ that enrolled students With high absentee " 
rates are as much a concern as students who have dropped out of school. 
Indeed, dropping out is frequently preceded by high abseriteeism. The 
reasdris students cite for absenteeism are virtually the same as those 
reasons that lead them to leave school altogether. 

To eriforce compulsory educatiori requirements and provide records on 
the average daily atteridarice iri a school programs a complex system of' 
attendance accounting requiremerits is specified iri state law and regula- 
tions. Host reports are based on attendarice, rather tharierirdll merit* 
arid most require negative accounting, i.e., recordirig of absences rather 
' than actaal student time present. Reported average daily attendarice is 

93 percent of erirbllment statewide; actual classroom attendance is 
substantially lower.^^ Atteridance is lower iri urban high schools, 
schools with a high percentage of families bri AFBG^ arid schools with 
more thari brie-half their student body from racial /etfiriic minorities. 

• ■ ■ ^ . 

Att eridarice^imLAppbrt i brimerit AccbUrit i ng 

Our literature review identified cbricerriS that the dual use of 
attendance reporting to justify fundi rig arid encourage maximum attendance 
' for education purposes may be a prbblem.*^- Some sburces* iricludirig the 
- State Bepartmerit of Education, have proposed separating funding from 
atteridance mbriitbririg (i.e.* funding on the basis of erirbllment) which 
would remove di si ricentives iri the current system to question absences 
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claimed for iHness; This woiild also reduce the tiiiie attendance staff 
now spend on counting and would allow a refocussihg of staff to work 
with absent students* 

Such a move toward membership or enroll meht as a method for funding 
might reduce paperwork, refocus local resources on attendance problems 
. frbm the student, and conriunity viewpoint, and could clarify school * 
: student ahd paFent attendance responsibilities. School attendance, 
personnel i parents and conriunity yOuth workers, on the other hand, 
believe that attendance accounting should be "tightened to ensure that, 
actual seat time is counted and that there should be increased financial 
incentives for reduced absenteeism.^ ' 

We have concluded that the attendance accounting system should -sup- 
port identified goals for maximum attendance by cleirly recording actual 
attendance. The system should also provide ilrinediate ^information ^ 
* attendance and counselling staff to identify o>terall attendance problems 
as well, as individual student attendance problems* this should be 
coupled vrith a requirement that schools periodically make a public 
• : disclosure of attendance and absenteeisr^ which would focus staff and 
. ' .- coninunity attention on the problem. 

The state should improve its monitoring of local attendance 
accounti ng^ and provide technical "assi stance to upgrade local resources 
to assure jitiproyed, attendance accounting and procedure'Si Such upgrading 
of attendance accounting may require legislative ident goals 
and financial incentives for implementation. . 



. School Attendance Review Boards 

Each coufity office of education is required to maintain a School 
Attendance Review Board (SARB), pursuant to Chapter 1215, Statutes of .. ■ 
• - 1974^ consisting of representatives from the school district* county* 
probation department* county welfare department and county superintendent 
- ■ of schools. These boards weri created to address the heeds of students 
with attendance and school behavior problems, the SARB' s; provide 
guidance and coordination of conmuhity Services to assist families. The 
boards may present the problem to the county probation department , ;Which 
may consider legal action to force parents to comply With cSnpulsdry 
attendance laws 'or to remove the child from his or her homes Bistricts 
may establish a district-level SARB, in addition to the countywide SARB. 

From 1974; to 1976, SARB' s could refer truants to the 3^^^ 
justice system. In 1976, juvenile law was revised by Ghapter 1071, 
Statutes of 197€ (AB 3121), to require separate, nonsecure settings for 
juveniles committirig offenses that would not be a crime if cdninitted by;, 
an adult. Such facilities do hot exist in most areas of the state. 
Therefore, SARB's are restricted to cdunsellingi and alternative ih- 
schbdl and conmunity educational programs as treatment for truancy and 
related behavioral problems. Some SARB's believe they heed the ability 
to call, bh juvenile courts for enforcement of compulsory attendance. 
Parents also frequently express the need for legal backup to enforce 
. attendancei 

' successful SARB's appear to involve a full range of local resources 

' and have the abil.ity to Involve cornnunity and in-schddl resources to 

suit individual and family needss including counselling, alternative 

•.education programs, social services ^f^ and jobs or 

work experience programs i 
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Our findings indicate tfiere is i need for state level leadership 
and encouragement to support efforts to increase the effectiveness of 
SARB/s as a tool for cddrdination and identification of local resources^ 
both inside arid outside school. One sblutidn might be to create a 
state- levelSARB to provide policy direction, cdbrdiriate state resources^ 
and identify and disseminate successful program strategies. It appears 
on the basis of our review that the creation of legal penalties for 
youth activities which are not criminal in nature is a mistake and, 
instead of legal sanctibris, mbre leadership should be provided to SARB's 
to create local consortia of services to meet the needs bf troubled 
young people. ^ : , - 

Stay-iri-Schbol :Prbgrams 

Some schools have developed strict truancy programs directed at 
returning young people to schools We examined two such stay-^in-school 
programs, operated under joint sponsorship by the schbb Is arid local law 
enforcement agencies i Young people of school age are picked up by the 
police and delivered to a reception center staffed by school atteridarice 
personnels These attendance counsellors either contact the parents and 
ask that the student be returned tb school, or prbvid^ parent and stu- 
dent counsel ling prior to returriirig the student tb school. 

Programs in Los.Angeles and Fresno both report a favorable impact 
on attendance. In Los Angeled, students who were picked up snowed a 43 
percent redtlctibri in riori-illhess abs.ences^ based on a comparison ^of each 
student's attjeridarice betv^eri the months before and after pick-up. s 
Fresno showed a reduction bf 10 percent in high school absences between 
the month before the p^ograni operation arid the first month of 




dperation.^^ the operation of the program improves pareht-sehbd edm- 
municatidn. Students and parents become more aware and supportive of 
attendance ^requirements, and loitering around'^the school grounds 
decreases* 

Los Angeles reported that juvenile burglary arrests decreased 
significantly (as much as 40 percent in some areas) where the program 
was initiated in part at the request of merchants in school neigh- 
borhoods^ The reduction in daytime burglary arrests due td the 
Operation Stay-in-School Program has created substantial community 
suppdrt. 

Both Fresno and bos Angeles districts claim increased learning 
time,^iri|pr6ved student academic aehievement^ better social adjustment 
and better school /commuhity relations due to the program. Bdth 
districts indicate potential for increased revenues due td raised daily 
attendance, but any such revenues would be partially offset by site 
„ costs, cdurisellirig aides and increased operating costs^ . 

Other findings^ however, lead us td qUestidh the wisdom of 
focussing concern for disaffected youth solely on attendance programs. 
Such programs must address the goal of student attendance, and be 
cdupled with effdrts to ensure appropriate education services- for all 
students. Bdth Lds Angeles and Fresno reiterate that a crucial com- 
ponent cf their programs is the provision of cduriselling services early 
in the process of school difficulty which is characterized fc^y truancy. 
Such counselling can lifik students with educatibhal programs td suit 
their need. ^ 

• *• c 
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fjiscenahedtis Atteridarice Programs 

Public educatibn arid awareriess effbrts to increase public atten- 
:tion to the problem of nonattendance have been uridertakeri iri some cbm- 
mUhities. . 

Such efforts may increase parent responsibility for attendance. 
Immediate parent cbritact when a' student is abserit^ arid offering: to 
assist if a problem is present, reduces absenteeism. Requirements thac 
such contact be made may increase costs for attendance personnel, arid 
may reduce time available for the much needed student guidance and 

couTiselling services discussed elsewhere iri this report. 

• . 

One recommendation is that local districts develop pi aris ''for 
ensuring parent notificationi*^ Such plaris should use SARB's, parent _ 
; advisory cpmniittees, genera.1" parent education prograrns, arid other ways . 
to aecbmplish riotificatidh by using corrinunity resources without addi- 
tional cost or eburisellirig staff time. ^\ 

.Most sources Who discuss abseriteeism or dropbuts iri the cdritext of 
attendance and truancy programs suggest that exparisibri bf educatibrial • 
dptidns to prdvide relevant learning experiences for all .students is 
•successful. iSuch exparisidn i^ a positive option, rather than punitive, 
arid recbgm\zes that the respbrisibi^ity -fdr failure, td :educate belongs to 
the school, arid comfnuriity, as well as tb the parerit arid student. Optidhs. 
would include continuation schools, irideperiderit stu4y, wbrR experience, 
vdcational education and other nontraditional learnirig experierices. 

All the successful attendance and truancy programs we reviewed or 
visited had eoninon themes: 
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^• ^xbectatipns and outcomes are ^c^^^ 

• isblicies- are bonsistenti^ arid - 

• programi are developed with broad^' parti cipati on i incladi rig parents 
and students i 

eem" iNUATioN high schools 

■ - ■ ^ . 

eoritinuation high schools provide an alternative to full -tine 
comprehensive high sehooli and have tsecome an integral part of the 
secondary systemV Continuation schools provide part-time schooling for 
y^ung people with employmerit or other needs ina setting that focuses on 
iridi>n;dualiied instru.ctiqn^ preparation for work, and basic skill 
acquisition. 

Continuation high schools were established in 1919, the same time 
compulsbry education was extended to 16- and 17-3rear-olds, primarily to 



serve the needs of working studerits.*^ The target group has be^n 
expanded to include dropouts and potential dropouts, tfuants, young 
people irivoTved in juvenile court proceedings, children with behavioral 
problems, children with health and disability; conditions that limit 
full-time schooling, and young parents.50 In the 1977-78 school year* 
366 school districts trairitained either continuation high schools or spe- 
cial continuation classes, (sometines- cdmbined wUh regional occupational 
programs) geared to serve part-tiine studeritSi^l 

Students^at continOgtion high schools must meet district graduation 
requirements arid stririgerit attendance requirementsi but the hours are 
f 1 exi bl e dependi ng on the students ' wbrk schedul es. Students are 
required to meet district proficiency staridards. Continuation schools 
operate with a 2ff to one-'«|udent-teacher ratio, ari^ 
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admiriistratbrs stress that a srnalU individual zed setting is necessary 
to s6rve the needs of the nbritraditibhal learners v^d are attracted to 
such schools. Counselling is a critical element to such sehbblsi 
providing support for student achievement goals and employment^ arid 
follbw-up cburisellirig for truants and those youth with absence and 
discipline problems* The individual ized curriculum stresses diagnosis 
of individual learning styles arid goals, flexibility in hours and work ? 
assignments* and st-iident respionsibility for achievemerit based on 
riegbtiated contracts for learning goals. 

■ . ' - * ' '. '. 

eontinuatibri high schools have been the primary program for drop- 
• outs in California secbridary schobls. Our interviews and on-site visits 
discovered several strengths arid weakriesses in this alternative educa- 
tidn setting. Strong. points in the contiriuatibri model are: 

i Small class arid school size. 

A ' ^ - - * 

I L ' ■ 

V 

• Flexible curricula, with individualized Tearriing processes. 

. ■• • * ■ " 

m Strong counselling cbmpbrieriti 

i Cbntnitment to general education^ or the acquisitibri of basic skills 

in the cbritext of a transition to work or further education and 

trainirigi : : 

• Newly established mbriitbring arid technical assistance by the„ 
State Department of Educatiori to support quality prbgramming. 

Problems raised. in bur review of continuation- high schools are as 
fbllbvf/s: - 
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i tew esteem and status in the ^secondary educatien system-, because 
cbntihuatidn schools are sometimes seen as a dumping ground for 
"bad kids* " Some districts view continuation high schools as a 
treatment progranii rather than an alternative to the regular 
system, with the goal being the return of the students to compre- 
heiisive'Wgh school. This suggests, cbhtihuati on high schools 
may heed -increased recognition as a responsive and credible alter- 
. native learhi rig: erivirbriment. 

Unclear enrol lirerit policies- Iri sbm^ schbolss with students vSo 
svbluritarily enroll, who are referred by juveriile courts or SARB's, 
• bWyquriger studerits with problietns who have beeri referred from : : 
disctpliriary' treatnierit programs.; Coritinuati on schools need better 
define^goals arid erirbllmerit policies which set priorities and identify 
the types\pf studerits th^y cari best servei 

• Lack of stat^level mon i tori rig to determine how many cont^ 
high school studerits finish school. There is also a lack of infor- 
matiori ori how eorit^'riuatiori high school curricula fit iritb profi- 
ciericy exams establtshed by districts. 

Continuation hi gh^ schools Rave established I learning mode that 
elbses many bf the gaps our research ideritified iri the forsnal, academi- 
callyfbeussed cbmprghensive hi gh\ schools. The most needed compbrierit is 
educatibn arid leadership at the state administrative arid legislative •■ 
levels to ericourage i rid ivi dualized alternative education fbr students \ 
whose i'uture in cbmpreherisi ve high schools will likely Be failurei 
Close attention to the use of cbYitiriuatibri sehbbls for disciplinary 
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treatment, wfiich may reduce the effectiveness of providing an education 
^r ioung people who are ready to transition to. work or more specific 
training* is also neededi ; . - . 

COUNSELLING ' - 

Counselling services Can help identify and treat young people viho 
have Tow attendance records or are potential school dropouts. Many of 
these young people have a poor self-image, and there is a strong corre- 
. 1 at i on between sel f-concept and achi evement . I ri fact * the 1 i terature on = 
dropouts finds a stronger "correlation between self-ebheept and achieve- 

^ gs 

ment than between ability and academic achievement. 

. School dropouts frequently move into dead-end, Vovt paying jobs or 
unemployment; there is clearly a need for more information in schools 
about job bppbrttiriities and career planning^ 

, - Finally, the need for assistance with personal problems tends to be 
higher among young people who leave school. Some of these young people 
have, few parent or community resources to assist them with the task of 
growing to adulthood. Counselling can help alienated young people^ 
understand themselves i relate to others, deal with health problems; it 
can also provide nutrition information, assist with understanding of 
emerging sexuality and potential parenthood. . ' ' 

counselling programs are permissive, but are usually provided at 
the secondary school level. State law and regulatidhs provide a frames 
work for such services that includes educational, career arid personal 
counselling for studerits^ testirig services and consultation with <• 
parents and staff. Staffing of eburisellirig programs has increased abbut ^ 

© • . ; .. _ ■ • • ■ f 
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39 percent duri rig the?past 10 years i partly due to federally funded 

categorical prbgraiiiSs W . , 

programs, and encouragement l^y the Department of Education for upgraded 
counselling prograins.54 However, the" ratio of students to guidance 
staff in urban high schools ranges from 250 to one to 406 to, one, ar.d 
many cbunseilors feel overwhelmed by a lack of program planning and 
excess paperwork* 

. In spite of increased public support and staff resources for 
eouriselling and guidance programs, students in secondary schools, 
particularly in urban areas, express the need for better planned, more 
-confidential, arid mere comprehensive guidance services. There are gaps: 
in the areas of information and guidance for realistic oob/placement and 
career planning, including future education; direction to appropriate 
courses for graduation; arid assistance iri understlnding theiiBelves and 
relating to others; Students speak of a" Tack of 'Coordination between 
In-schbbT arid out-of-school resources, and the isolation of the secon- 
dary school from "real life." They also feel a lack of regular and 
timely in^ut to planning and evaluating counselling services^; and that 
there is persistent sexist and racist stereotyping in career "counsel 1 i rig, 
abb placemerit, class assignmerits and access to college information. 
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A Statewide Ta^sk Force on' School Gbunselli rig was corivened by 
Assemblyman Gary Harts Chairman of the Assembly Subcbniiiittee on 
Education Reform.^ The recbtSnendatibns made by,. the task force are based 
on current, documented analyses of counselling services in Galifbrnia . 
sehobls.55 Some of the findings of the task force have:direct implica- 
tions fbr this study: 
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i Explicit planning for guidance and counsetling shcMjId"^ occur at eaqh 
; school specify ii^^ resources * objectives, i'inancing and evaluations r 

• Training;, certification arid recraitmerit^ of staff is vital. 
Students want and need realistic, symp^tfietic counsel Ibrs who are 
abl^ to relate to their culture and background, and in ratios to ' 
ensure that cdUhselldrs are available when needed. Good programs, 
depend. on good staff, appropriately supported. , ' 

Students must be confident about the confidentiality of studept- 
counsellpr relationships. 

i Students must be involved in designing and evaluating services. 

• Statewide information bri rieeds is piecemeal^ and there is hd system 

' - ■ - * 

for shari rig, evaluating arid dissemiriati rig good prbgrarr^ arid ^ 
research project Si At the local level, iri-school arid OTt-bf-schobT 
guidance programs are not coordinated, makirig school s'liri isolated : 
experience for students and leading to duplication of services or; 
waste bf resburces. Mandates arid irieeritiVes iSist exist for coord^i^ ^ ; 
nation betweeri cbnmuriity ybuth arid trairiirig work programs, drug and 
alcohol abuse programs, arid adult arid vbcatibrial educatibri - : ' - ^ 
progrcims* Such coordination should begi'ri . at the stateM eve! an^^ 
the State Departments of Education, Emplpyment Developmerit, Merit al^ 
; Health, SociaVServiceSi bevel dpmental Services, and Youth 
Authority^ " , / '■ 

'INDEPEITOE^rr STUDY v\ 

Students whose needs are not being met by traditional schooling 
need other forms of education to attain the skills and knowledge . 

\- ■ ' " • ■ 5b. ' 
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hWssary for aduUhoodi Indeijehdeht study is one way to adapt educa- 
tion to meet varying student needs i scfiediilesi and personal growth and 

^ .'X ■ ' . ' - • 

development* 

state law provides that school districts . 
study programs in grades (Educati bh ebde 46300)* opportunity ^ 
schools* br continuation high schools (Educatibh Ebde 51745). Such ^ 
, programs require a contract signed a parent, student and teacher 
specifying individual learning object ives, and ways .of ^valuating^'the 
learning. The programs are under the general supettvi si on o 
cated teacher. Students enrolled in independent study nwst ireet the 
same graduation and jproficiency requirements as other students. The 
course bf instruction may or may not include some classes in the regular 
school program* 

■ ' The program can be adapted tb serve the needs of students with spe- 
cial or unique educitional inter^ts; thbse who have difficulty adapting 
tb regular classeSi- students with -full -time work «r family schedules? ^ , 
and those vrith special medical or handicapping "conditionsi 

During the 1977-78 schbbl year* 15^ districts provided, independent 

study for 12,956 studentsi^^ Some districts have established off-campus 

sites for independent study programs. Prograne may provide career 

cbuhsellirig, job information* 30b skills worl^hops and persbnal cbun- 

. i'sellihgi . . ^. 

'* * ■ " ^ - - - - - ■- 

•Most programs explicitly aim at assisting high school dropouts,- • " 

reducing the truancy rate i and prbviding ar> alternative structure of 

learritng fbr students who^expect to fail the high schbbl proficiency 

■ ■ V, . " ■ . 5i . 




exam. District boards may refer a student to iridepehderit study in lieu 
of expulsion, and SARB*s may refer students .as part of a program to 
reduce truancy or behavibral problems*^^ 

Existing programs have a high retehtibri rate; for students pre- 
viously not in school or who had high absentee rates (two-thirds of the 
230 students in Project Outreach, Mt. Diablo Unified School District's 
iridepehderit studies program^ fall in the category of actual cr potential 
dropouts )i - 

Independent study programs serve a variety of clientele^ including 
young mothers with full-time child care responsibilities^ students with 
" full -rti me jobs and family support responsibilities, arid students bri 
exterided travel- with their families. 

' Sari Mateo is bne school district which has successful ly operated 
.independent study programs^ Studerits have used irideperiderit s_tudy to 
create a handcrafted wood products. corporatibrii Other studerits have . 
received independent credit for time 'spent learning to operate . schbbl 
; district data prbcessi rig equipment. San Mateo students gain credit from 
' ? series of visits to museums, ethnic rieighbbrhdbdss lecture sites and 
other places of the arts arid humanities^ Studerits cari develop a farm^ 
set up a cross-age tutoring program, or act as apprentices to wbrlcers;^^ 

Irideperiderit study programs, operated fairly, firmly,- with 
apprbpriate proficiency standards arid with creativity, can reduce the 

number of yburig people but of school arid but of work. Program level 

• • . t? - 

personnel made several observatibris arid recbmmeridatibns cbricerriing inde- 
^ pendent study programs:. . ' 
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• It is necessary- to' reduce tfie stigma attached to dropout ^nd 
truancy reduction programs through puBlic edticatibn about (a) t:he 
role of alternative education in Increasing student competence 

■ ■ . \ . ■ _ 

rather than reducing standards, and (b) the use of such programs by 
a. wide range of studeh^Si inclodirig gifted; and talented young 
people. 

' 9 It is necessary to increase state level technical assistance and 
leadership 'including staff development resources and disseminatfoh 
. of effective program models* Such leadership sFibuld include the 
development of more specific guidelines for program development. 

o ■ 

• Resburce constraints do not inhibit program develbpment, as these 
. programs pay for themselves in increased attendances HbWever, 

administrative cutbacks and general local fiscal concerns may have 
reduced district willihghess to experiment. Moreover, planning 
resources for program developmeht are limited. 

• independent study is one approach to meeting current demands for 
r increased family choices for alternate education, and provides an 
i alternative for students to achieve high schdol proficiencies. 

^ i Program personnel networks are necessary to support program staff . ' 
and students. ■ {':-'/ '■ 

Trained, conrnitted and creative staff are vital to success* 

,:. • Programs should be structured so that student expectations and 
. responsibilities are clear, the tasks are manageable, and reliable 
methods for evaluation are available. Recordkeeping is necessary 
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so that student progress can be rfidnitored and maintained and the 
Student's whereabouts, knowhi 

• Students should participate fully in program design arid in individ- 
ual contract goals* the programs should remain flexible to 
changing student needs i 

VOGATIONAL EDUCATION ' - 

The statutory objective of vocational education is "...to provide 
an educational opperturiity to the end that every student leaving school 
shall have the opportunity to be prepared to enter the world of work" • 
(Education Code Section 51BB4)i 

ea:lifOrnia statutes provide general policy direction for vocational 
education programs. Set specific requirements for administration of the 
prograni, and outline gerieral options for delivering vocational aluca- 
tion. the particular method for delivering vocational education, 
however, is largely left. up to the school districts. 

* ' - 

State Statuses -^ido not provide special categorical funding- of 
vocational eduction; instead, state funds are distributed through the 
normal school apportionment process and districts are free to offer ^ 
either academic or vocational _ courses as they choose. 

Feder:al funds are provided under Public Law 94-482 for the state to 
distVibute to local ^agencies that operate vbcatioria.l education programs". 
Public baw 94-482 contains complex and specific mandates as to how these 
federal funds may be sperit. Such funds presently constitute less than 
eight percent of all public expenditures for vocational ed'ucation in the 
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state* Becius^ Galifdrriia lacks clear statutory po1 icy /direction for 
vocational education programs ^ cbnipliance with federal mandates has 
become the major activity of state and local vocational edacatidn plan- 
ners* - : ' . 

■ '. ' 

The eare^ Education Incentive Act (Public Law 95-207) provides 
federal funds vrfiich are granted directly to local education agencies to 
design and implement career education programs* Career education is 
defined by the act as the "...totality of experiences... through which 
one learns about arid prepares to erigage in work..." 

Three ^ployment training programs are tied to high school vdca- 
tional igducation: 1) the California Worksite Education and training 
Program (Chapter 1181, Statutes^ gf 1979 ); 2) the California Youth 
Employment and: Development Act (Chapter 678, Statute s of 1977 ); and 3) 
the federal Cbmprehehsive Empldymeht training Act (CETA) Title IV Youth 
Progratnsi 

The California Worksite Education and Training Program (CWETA) 
integrates classroom instruction with worksite training progranSi It 
provides funds for distribution l?y the state Employment development 
Department (EDD) to school districts, cOiTtnuhity colleges, employers, 
employee organizations, CETA prime sponsors, and eOtiinuhity based organi- 
zations to establish new classroom and worksite training programs that 
stress coordination between such agencies. Programs funded under CWETA 
must focus Oh economically disadvantaged persons, youth, displaced 
workers and. structurally unemployed persons. 
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eETA Title IV youth pt"ograms are administered by EDD ^rid cover a 
broad range of etnplbperit arid training -programs^ includirig work - 
experieace training in .the publie sector and exploratory work 
experience" in the private sector for feconotnieally disadvantaged youthi 
The- majority Of these funds' go to CETA prime sponsors* In some cases 
schools may work with prime; -sponsors to provide contracted services 
for youth. .^ 

The California Youth Einploymervt and Develbpmerit Act funds are also 
distributed by the EDD; These funds., are made available to prime ^ ^ 
sponsors, school, districts and coitmunity organizations in order to 
Stimulate innovative approaches in providing employment arid training 
services to youth. Such'^projeets may irivOlve school districts with 
prime sporisors or community . organizations in ari effort to improve school 
tb-wbrk trarisitibri for ..youth. , - 

Exemplary VbeatiOnal Educatiori Programs^ ,. ■ 

In order to ideritify program desigris that offer benefits tb ybuth 
that are in some way better thari thpse provided the typical: voca- 
tional education program, we vi sited ^four school districts that wiere 
identified by various vocational educatiori experts as being "exemplary." 
Wie were specifically iriterested in identifying why these types bf 
programs are Tiot beirig Operated in other districts, arid hbw the state 
could encourage more widespread iririovatiori such as these programs exhi- 
bit. The four school districts visited were Sari Diego Uriified, Santa 
Ana Unifiedi Alhambra Unified and Modesto eity Sehbbls. 
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\i , Sari Bieqb Uhifi-ed -School DistHct .. , I v; . 

Jucatloni Sah Diego schbolUjave taken unusually strong" 



steps towafd. implementing career educati bh in its brbadest sense, ft^e 
San Diego governing^- board adopted a career educati bh policy in 1971 tftat 
could serve as ac model for a state statutory career education policy.^ 

. - - • ■ ' ■ ■ " • ' 

- . In 1972,' a career education unit wa^ established in the district's 

program division. Career education staff have d^velbped curH : 

- _ _ _ _ _ _ \^ 

modules designed to be used in almost every course dffered in the / 

district. In additioni staff have develop^rf'tools and materials to help 
students become mbre aware of their career ^gqals and design* their own 
program to meet these goals, and to. help the staff understand and imple- 
ment career education concepts* ebnsiderable time and effort was spent 
encouraging teachers to use the career education material s._^ 



In addition* the district- established career centers at various, 
high schools, each of which provides training in different occupational 
clusters (ise.i'a group of jobs tfeiat are closely related). These cen- 
ters draw attention to career education and lend public credibility to 
occupational programs. The career center programs were perceived 
students as a respectable alternative to the college- preparatory program 
at their school, the career centers are a major function of each high 
school rather than being the last resort for thos^ who fail at academic 
instruction. 

comprehensive distr ict approach . The career centers located at. 
different high schools specialize in providing traihihg and work 
•Experience in a particular bccupational cluster. This allows the 
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^ : district to cbhceritfate its resources on establishing one well -fahded 
high quality pr5grair. in each majbr occupational area at separate high 
schools, ratljer than tryi:ng:to establish cbmiJreherisive vocational 

' • programs at every high school. Students are allowed to transfer to a 
career center high school to- take ^ specific program offered there. 

As an example of the type of program Offered, one school located 
near a high technology, industry and automotive dealership sector- of the 
city operates s Career Center for Industry. The programs offered by the 
center are automobile body repair and painting, engine rebuilding, auto 
parts merchandising, bceupatidnal metal work, machine shop technician, 
and electrician's assistant. Other career Centers offer programs in 
medicine and health, marketing, graphics, management, communication and 
commerce, and business and office management* 

II. Santa Ana Unified School District 

Career technical park . The career technical park concept, as 
. developed by the Santa Ana schools, stresses the involvement of business 
- and industry in vocational education^ In Santa Ana success rests in 
part on the abundance of technical industry in the area, the schools 
have turned to the community for help in dealing with problems of a 
shortage of technically trained workers and a, high youth unemployment 
■ratei " . 

Santa Ana works closely with the Regional Gccupational Centers and 
Programs (ROC/P's) operated by Orange County schools* Grange County ■ 
RQC/P's were established in accordance with Section 52300 et seq. of 
the Education Code, and in Santa Ana typii:ally rely on business and 
.industry to provide off -school laboratory experience. The ROC/P courses 
are designed to teach basic skills that are identified by the business 
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conimunity as necessary to start in a particular field. These skills are 
taught in special intensive two- or th?^ee-week elassrobni courses before 
the student 1s placed in a mrk experience position (some students are 
placed in work experience positions directly without these special 
courses )i 

• «. ' . - '. 

^ <f - . 

Each high school has a career center which is staffed by certifi- 
cated teachers who either work full-time in the center, or half-time in 
the center and half-time in the classrodm. , As part of the program, 
ninth grade pupils may take a one-semester career dnehtatfdn/exploratiori 
course designed to provide classroom instructidri in wdrlc habits, work 
attitudes and career decision-making skills, and to expose students to 
career Information. \ Prior to the current school year, all ninth grade 
pupils were required to takj^ t1ie career course. - 

: Any, student may use the center regardless of whether he or she has 

taken the orientation course. The center staff offers individualized 

. ^ ^ - _ 

career guidance and assistance to students who want ±o explore career 

opportunities. The center also serves as the primary source of 

referrals to ROC /P's. 

The centers have computer access to a district-wide data base cdn- 
taintng the names of over 1,500 private employers who have agreed to 
place student? '^^ exploratory or training positions^ The data base is 
k^ed by dcct laKarea, and enables the district to track the atten- 
dance of students in school and at wdrk and to assess their progress 
toward identified career goals. Because staff recdghized that cddrdina-. 
tion between acad6rnic counselling services and career center services 
is inadequate at times, academic counsellors are required to help 



a. , ■ ' C ' 

Students develop f(3dr-year career plans; Howeveri some cbdhsellbrs de 
not routinely refer pupils to the career centers, and» due to the elimi- 
nation of Santa Ana*s career course requirement, pupils are tio longer : 
required to use the career centers. As aresulti a student's edUca- 
tibhal program may be developed by hi Is^ or her counsellor Without the 
benefit of the student having explored his or her career interests and 
aptitudes. This makes it easier for ebunsellOrs, who often type-cast 
students as either a .college preparatory or vocational student, to chan- 
nel students into programs without giving them the opportunity to 
explore *heir real interests and aptitudes. 

III. Alhambra U nofied School District 

Lockyer^a/5d Program s This program (established by Chapter 678, 
Statutes Of 1978 (AB 1398, Lockyer)).is a demonstration project , funded 
by the state through the California Youth Employment and Development A 
and operated by Alhambra Unified School District. % -. 

The program, is designed to help disadvantaged students develop 
better work attitudes and habits arid gairi eertairi basic work skills, 
the district; feels these attitudes, habits and skills can be taught most; 
effectively in a "real world" private sector work experience program. 

•: To provide "real world" Work experiences for these youth^.^xthe 
district desigried a program that offers incentives to private- sector 
employers to hire disadvantaged youth for closely supervised part-time 
work. The incentives are as follows: 1) the district pays 50 percent 
of the cost of the student's wage and 100 percent of fringe beriefits, 
and the employer pays the remaining 50 percent of the studerit's wages 
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(hence the title "50/50 Praqram"yi and 2) the. district is the legal 
eitipldyeri thus relieving the work experience employer of the paperwork 
and costs associated with payroll and fringe benefits. The district 
feels that these incentives make the program unique and that without 
them, it is impossible to obtain the degree of business involvement 
necessary to meet the special needs of disadvantaged students. 

c ' _ _^ 

In 1979^ only students eligible for CETA funds were allowed to par- 
ticipate in the 59/5B Prbgram*- Students who successfully completed the 
CETA work exper^nce program and related course of instruction were 
placed in 5o/50 Program work experience positions* If apprdpriates stu- 
dents were also enrolled in related vocational education courses. After 
completing the 5G/50 Prdgramj students were placed in unsubsidized 
employment or encouraged to continue in a ROC/P work experience 
program. , 

District staff cite as evidence of program success: 1) a 75 per- 
cent placement rate among students who complete the program and who seek^ 
inmediate empldymerit; 2)^ highly positive responses from participating' 
youth and employers to a questionnaire survey; and 3) positive personal 
contacts with employersi 

Benefits to the young people mentioned by staff include 1) greater 
partieipatidn by small businesses, which have a greater eonrnuhity spirit 
and Interest in helping local yduthi 2) encouragement for drdpduts to 
return to school because program participants are paid to remain in 
school and, in most cases, employers eommtinieate the Importance of 
obtaining a high school diploma to participating, students; and 3) 
students gain "real world" work experiences. 
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^Berieffts to employers are 1) positive public relations, and 2) an' 
opportunity to develop potential productive employees with a minrmunl 
amount of paperwork, administration and financial fiski 

IV. Modesto City tiigh School District 

Career centers » Each 'high, school in Modesto has a career center 

where students can talk with cbuhsellbrs arid career guidance specialists. 

_■ _ f__~ _ — 

The students can use a variety of resources designed to help pupils 

dfefine their career goals, explore possible careers,, establish career 

plaris^ learn work habits and explore their n^^rk attitudes. Freshmen 

high school studerits are giveri a general orientation and are required to 

Complete certain career expldratibn activities iri the eeriter. In their 

sophomore year, students must take a career decisibn-niaki rig course, 

which includes a vocational aptitude test and related activities in the 

centers^ Aft^r. completing the course, e<ich student woHcs with a. school 

Cvourisellbr to develop a four-o^ear career plan. Based on this plan, the 

student arid cburisesllbr decide which academic arid vocational courses the 

student should take arid what kirids bf wdrk experierice arid job trairiirig 

programs to which the student should be referred^ A cbordiriator in 

every center helps tie the ROC/P into the career guidance and counsel 11 rig 

process by consul ting with the student and counsel 1or* Counselling and 

career center activities are closely iritegrated for all students. 

Vocatiorial evaluati o n center ^ The vocatibriaV evaluatiori eeriter is 
a mobile testing facility designed to test pupils for etnplbyabiTity 
skilTs.> It serves handicapped pupils primarily. It focuses on tests of 
manual dexterity arid basic thought processes. • * 

s 



Jhe unusual aspects /of the center are: its moBility arid elbse ties 
with various agencies arid programs serving handicapped students^ The 
ability to move tfie testirig facility between differerit schools, shopping 
centers and government centers throdghdut StariislaUs Gourity allows 
greater services at lower cost; More important, however^ are the close 
iriter-ageriey arid program ties that allow the schools to maximize use of 
available resbtrrees for helpirig handicapped youth to become employable* 
Stanislaus Courity CETA youth programs, the Department of Rehabilitation, 
and the Modesto schools cooperatively mairitairi the center^ arid each 
agency refers handicapped youth to the center for evaluatiorii; A report 
is developed dri each student that suirmarizes test results and recommends 
the kind. of work that best suits thi student and the instruction, work 
experience arid other services necessary to help the student become 
employable; The results of evaluatibris at the^ center are used in the - 
development of Individualized Education Plans for handicapped students 
under the Master Plan for Special Education. 

Bxmclusibns : ' 

The programs discussed above demonstrated innovative methods, such 
as Alhambra's 50/50 Program arid Sarita Aria's career technical park 
approach, and exemplary efforts toward impl emeriti rig established rethbds, 
st^eh as Sari Diecc's arid Mddesto's accomplishments in career educatiorii 

These methods al brie ^ however^ do riot explain the success of the 

programs. The most impressive factor was the dedieatibri and eriergy of 

-; . • . \ - 

r ; •——'^ " . — 

individual school level staff in meeting the needs of students^ Thus,^ 
an importarit conclusion is that it would Be impossible to mandate suc- 
cessful prbgrams without the cooperatiori of -local ^staffs. The state 
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can provide the leadersfiip arid resetirees necessary for successful 
programs, however, without getting in tfie.way pf local creativity or 
discouraging indiyidCial coninitment and energy. 

^ tocal staff noted the foil owing barriers to implementing programs: 

, Too much Tegul ation ^ The primary complaint of the three urban , 
school districts (Alhambra, Santa Ana and San Diego) is that the state 
and federal gdverririierit placed tuo^many restrictions on use ot fundsi 
These restrictions result in excessive paperwork and /complex adrrinistra- 

^tive"'re1ations ;with- the states which ^Mterfare with efforts- to develops 
new programs. More- important, the regulatory requirements are so speci- 
fic they do not allow districts any flexibiltty to design programs to 
meet unique needs, of local students and potiaritial employers^ This c 
discourages the irivblvemerit of business and industry, which are very 

• important to the success bf^a vbeatibnal program. : . / 

Modesto city school staff, however,: di'd hbt agree that regulation 

was a^maaor probleni. : They fjelt that many districts simply do not.tafee 

the tiTO to "develop ihndyative prograrns which meet regulatory require- 

rfientSi Due tb smaller size, the Modesto city schools n^y find^^it easier 

to dieslgn appropriate prbgrams within regulatory requirements. Modesto 

schools undoubtedly do not encounter the breadth or size .of problems * 

faced by a big city district, nor do they face the task of reconciling 

•the different and sdmetinieslconfTicting regelations attached to the 

* ' ■ ■ - '- 

myriad' of 'related youth programs ndrmally associated with :a highly urban- 

ized settings " - ' . . 
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The 50/50 Program in Altiambra is an example of an. effort to remedy 
thfe problem of over- regal at tdh arid to provide iric'entiv for involvenient 
of business and industry in vocational educatiorii Furids for this 
demdnstrati on project are the only funds available. , There is rid drigbirig 
furidirig'fof this type of p 

0 _ _ \^ _ __ _____ ■_ 

The Alhambra staff recbninerids that the state jjrbvide additional 
* « ._,-.__ 

funds for developing such iririovativ§ approaches^ in additibri* they 

recommend that a/sourci be- developed ^f or ongoing funding of a 50/50- type 

program that does not entail burdensome and prohibitive regulations^ 

Specifically^ they have concerns about state administ regulations, 

and Department of Educatibrils policies arid guidelines for cddperative 

vocational education programs^ These regulati oris arid policies are 

designed to prevent private businesses involved in these prbgrams^ from 

''exploiting** students. The depat^ment's concern is that some OTpl dyers ^ 

^ ■ ■■' .'■'*__ ' '_ 

notably fast-fbed service chains , have been known to emplpy studHnts vrtto: 
are paid with public funds in i^rbduetive jobs without providing any 

■ v;^ . ^ . _ . _ _ : _ _ ^ _ 

substantial educational benefit to the studeriti The ^Alhanibra staff 
argues that these regulati oris are too restrictive, arid in ari effbrt: to 

prevent a limited amdunt of abuse, the regulations discourage busiriess 

'■__._ ■■___■__ _,__ ■, ■ _ ■ • ^1 

arid iridustry partieipatidhiri the prdgrams. / 

Lack of statuton^4>olicy directiori for vdcatidrial education. Al 1 
district staff felt that statutory di recti bn is needed to help define 
the purpose of vocational ed-r^tibri arid tie together the riumerbus sburces 
of furidirig. the urban -districts, however, were much more cbricerried 
abbut their difficulties in coordinating different sources of funding 
thari were the Modest b city sehbbls.; 



Another primary concern expressed was the current cdrifusidh over 
the different roles of secondary and cormiunity , col lege vdcatibhal edtjca- 
tibrii particularly with respect^ to adult vocational educations 

The .predominant opinTon among the district staff we visited was 
that the statutory goal of secondary vocational education should be to 
provide every student with the basic skills necessary to assume an entry 
level position of emplbymerit updh high school graduation and to instill 
the work attitudes^ wbrk habits, career planning and 30b seeking skills 
necessary to find and keep emplbyment related to their career goals. It 
is good if a student leaves high school with specific bccupatibnal 
skills beyond the eritry level , but it is more important for high schbbls . 
to concentrate on teaching basic employability skills. Specific occupa- 
tional skills can be developed later, either on the 30b or through adult 
-schools or community colleges^ Staff felt there was a particular need 
for this kind of policy direction for high schbbls* 

San biegd staff felt. that statutes, should emphasize career educa- 
tibri and felt that dverall statevride career educational goals need to be 
established^ They feel that the potential df career education has been 
missed in most districts because it is perceived as ah adjunct to, or a 
single course within, vocational education rather than a total educa- 
tional approach. Jhe San Diego govepniiig board has adopted a district 
policy v^ichcduld serve as a model for a state career education policy* 
It is interesting to note, however^ that the Modesto city schools have, 
^ in some respects, implemented a more comprehensive career education 
approach, although they lack the sbphisticated career education curricu- 
lum developed t^y San Diego. The Modesto ^schools have accomplished this 



withbat a career edacatibri policy by their bbard* Not surprisiriglyi the 
Modesto staff spent far Jess time praising the concept bf career edaca-. 
tidn than San Diego staff. This suggests that the status of career eda- 
catibri iS' primarily dependent on the individual level rather than 
district level coninitmeht tb career educatibri cbnceptSi Thus, any state 
career education policy should be accompanied by efforts to instill 
positive attitudes toward career education among school staff* 

' Back tb basics mbvemerit # All districts expressed concern that the 
"back tb basics" TOvemeht ^as har^^^ vocational and career education 
. programs^ In response to public pressure, district gbverning bbards 
- WaTfi ado;>ted additional academic course requirements for graduations 
Students are di'ten forced to drop vocational education courses in order 
tb take the additional academic courses necessary for graduation. Many 
students were placed in vbcatibhal edueatibn programs because they 
failed in the mainstream cbllege preparatbry prbgram* To take these 
students out of vocational programs which are more relevant to their 
needs than most academic courses, in order to place them "in an environ- 
ment in which they are bound to fail* is cdunterproductive. . 

In addition, basic prbfieieriey requirements established by ' 
districts are usually defined in terms 'bf academic skills rather than 
work related and basic employment skills^ As a result ^ vbcatibnally 
oriented students are ill-equipped to pass ^jroficiency exams, and,' often 
must drop vdcatidlial education cdUrses to take remediaV academic courses. 
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TEENAGE PREGNANCY 

As stated previously, adolescent pregnancy is often associated with 
-school dropouts among young women: most of the girls who become pregnant 
at 17 or younger never complete high school. Those who leave high 
school usually lack the skills necessary to find reliable employment. 
They are unlikely to return to school after their baby's birth. The 
adolescent mother often will turn to welfare dependency for financial 
support for herself and her child. 59 

Educatiori Code Sections 8390-8397 established the Hig?: School 
Infant Care and de^'3lopment Services Program. The prograp, which is 
administered by the Office of Child Bevel bpment^ State Department of 
Education, provides services such as group care for infants of school 
age mothers, parenting, child development, family planning education? 
parents and other students on ah elective basis, and-health screening 
and treatment for infants. School districts or county superintendents 
of s.-hools enter into agreements with the State Superintsndent- of Public 
Instructibh for the purpose of operating these programs and providing 
services. The program also establishes an infant center on. or near the 
high school that the parents attend.- This child care center enables the 
infant*s parents to continue their secondary educatiori; the infant 
center also serves as a labbm^*y for parenting education.' Available 
statistics indicate that school-age parents m have" participated in 
this program have returned to high ichool, graduated^ and have entered 
either the work force Or' attended college with greater frequency than is 
ordinarily found among teenage parents..SO program served 2,109 
children during the 1979-80 fiscal year. 61 
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• • the Pregnant Minors. Program, a subsection of programs for physi- 
cally handicapped pupils under Education Code Section 56701 et seqi, is 
administered by the Office of Special Education^ State Department ol" - . 
Education. Under this program, pregnant minors are placed in a separate 

■_ ^ *s 

class under special education as soon as the pregnancy is di^^nosed. 
The students may remain in the prograni until complete the/ semester 
during which the baby is born, this program has traditionally been 
operated using a self -contained classroom limited to 20 students. The 
program served 2,954 pregnant minors in 191 special classes^ as of 
February 1978.62 

Regulations for the Pregnant Minors Program require that^tfie 
program of study be supplemented by counselling Snd guidance^ and 
instructiop in the areas of prenatal care ^ pbstnaial care, and child 
development. 

The Federal Office of AdclesceTit Pregnanty Programs, vSich was 
created by the Adolescent Health Services and Pregnancy Prevsr^tlop Care 
Act of 1978^ has among Its objectives: < 

^ I) Development and expansion of services to prevent ihitial and 
repeat adolescent pregnancies; " - 

2) Encouragement of linkages among public and private community 
brgahizatibns providing services for pregnant adolescents and adolescent 
parents; - 

3) Assisting 0reinant adolescents and adolescent parents to become 
productive, independent contributors to family and community life* 
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The Office of Addlescent Pregnancy Programs stresses a hufiiber of 
core and'sdpplemehtal services which must be included: in each project if 
it is to be considered comprehensive. These services include: 
pregnancy testing^ maternity counselling and referral; family planning 
services; primary and. preventive health services, including prenatal arid 
postnatal care; nutritiori iriformatidri and counselling; infant day care; 
referral for venereal disease screeriirig arid treatment; and referral for- 
appropriate vocational, educational arid health services. 

Arty public or nonprofit private organization which demdristrates the 
capability of providing these services is eligible for a grant under 
this programs Techriical assistance is available from the Office of 
Adolescent Pregnancy Programs to help cbninurii ties develop innovative 
approaches to Rieeting the health, educatibri, arid social services needs 
of pregnant adolescents and adolescent parents and to insure that essen- 
tial services are targeted to areas of greatest need. 

The program primarily emphasizes serving adolescents who are 17 
years and under. The legislatibri gives priority to applicants who serve 
areas where there is a high incidence of adbleseerit pregriaricy,, a high 
rtumber of low-income families and a low availability bf pregriaricy 
related services. Special consideration for funding is also giveri to 
the heeds of adbleseerits in Uriderserved rural areas. 

The Department of Educatibri has identified several problems with 
the Pregnant Minors Program. Specifically, a lacic of adequate child 
care facilities and follow-up activities may prbhibit mothers froiS con- 

:_ __ ^CO 

tiriuirig in regular education programs after the child is born.^^ 

r4 



An independent Child Care and Development Coireiilssidn^ established 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction* concluded in its final 
report that the high school Infant Care arid Devil opmerit Services Program 
is one of the most cost-effecti.^e mearis of meeting the rieeds Of both 
teenage parents and their infantsi^* . ; 

Host partieipatirig Students who responded to a questionnaire from , 
tfie Department of Educatibri cohcerriirig the need for the Infant C?re and 
Development Program, responded that, witfibat the prbgram,| they would hot 
have been, able to return to school and complete work for their high 
school diplbma.^5 

Finally^ most providers and consumers would agree that deficiencies 
in current programs center around a lack in the cdiftllUhity of those com- 
ponents which the federal Office bf Adolescent Preghahcy Programs are 
designed to support: counselling, information and referral ^ and xbbr- 
dinated service delivery. 




POLIcr FINDINGS AND CONCLUSI0NS 

We have analyzed the size and compdsition of the group of young 
people in California whose coiineetier; wItH sehool is limited or^afasent. 
We have reviewed the literature and discussed with practitioners ill the 
^ field v*iy these young: people are out of school. - ■ ■ ■ 

there are 300,000 young people ages 12 through 17, representing 13 
percent of the total age group j who are but of schbiDl. One-third of 
these youth are working at jobs with little future; Bnerhalf of theffi 
are female. Most of the young people out of schobl are White, with 
- Blacks and Hispahies only sbmewhat more likely to be out of schobl than 
their age-mates, how-income arid wbrking class youth are-, to a signifi- 
cant degree, more likely to be out of school thari h1gh-ir.come,youthi 
the few jobs available to young people of this age group are more likely 
to go to youth who are still in schobl, br to yourig Whites from families 
- with higher iricOtnes. Young men are much more likely to be wortci rig thari 
yourig women. A substaritiaVI portiori of the'young women who are out of 
school and out bf wbrk left school tb marry^ arid/or have children, or 
left for other reasons arid married or had ehildreri shortly after 
leaving. Many of these young people have had a history of academic 
failuTe or difficulty. All of them have had a peribd when they were 

»_ ___ _ __ _____ _"_ _i ! 

ideritified by themselves i their peers and the school as being different, 
incapable, troubled, deli riquerit br hafidicapped. Most have a Ibw selfr 
image.. " 

. It is difficult not to conclude that these yourig people haVe iri 
effect beeq pushed out of school because of the lack bf appropriate 
programs* Iri htimari terms* the future for these young pebple is riot . 



bright, and leaving school is hot a reasonable choicefjiong al-ternative 
paths to the futurei the cohseqaehces of leaving school are suf- 
ficieritly negative to doubt it is done by infonned choice* 

We have reviewed programs established to treat dropouts or poten- 
tia1 dropqutsi and Have found that it is possible to create successful 
programs for divergent learners ♦ Diverse educati^bnal settings are 
rarely more costly than academic training for college-bound young - 
people, and many -exaniples exist of local programs which work to serve 
diverse student heeds. 

Before discussing the policy cdhclusibris we have reached as a 
result of our review and analysis, two proposals should be examineu 
which are sometimes made to address the issue of dropouts* 

Reducing the Ebmpulsory Age Requirements 

Lowering the age for cdnipulsdry school attendance is occasionally 
proposed as a solution to the problem of older school drdpduts. Our 
review has shown, however, that successful alternative work and family 
futures are not necessairily available to young people who leave school 
early* The dropout is generally not a successful student who matures 
early i The failure represented in dropping out is in large part a 
failure of the schools to. provide ah envirdnn^ht '^-iich can accommodate 
students with a variety of needsi hbweririg the esitipulsdry school atten- 
dance age would not solve the dropout problenii Instead, it wbtild remove 
the pressure on parents, and, above all, institutions serving youth to 
provide the basic skills heided for adulthood; 
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Imposing Legal Sanctions 

It is sdmetimes proposed that we return to the concept of treating 
truancy as a crime^ and focus legal and administrative resources on 
punishment fbr young people below age 18 who are out of school. This 
solution, as the one above, proposes that the dropout problem reflects 
personal failure on the part of students, rather than a failjire of edu- 
cational and other youth-serving programs. Moreover, imposing legal 
puhishrn^nt for truancy raises a basic question regarding the purpose of 
scho^fi^- 1 Enforced attendance cannot contribute much to the acquisition 
of proficiency skills for adult work and living, which are among the 
goals of education. Me have seen. that programs to provide skills which 
are relevant to the adult world in an environment that values the per- 
s5nalit.ies and various learning styles of all young people do bring 
school dropouts and nonattenders back into the school system. We 
believe these types of .programs are ajnore appropriate and desirable 
public policy^ alternative than jailing hohvidlent. nondestructive young 
people who have, already suffered- the stigma of school failure^ 

pobiey eBNGbusiGNS 

_ '_ _ — — 

-We hav-e outlined below general cdnclusidns within which policy to 

address the problem of young people who are put of school can be 
framed. We do not suggest specific remedies, but are hopeful that our 
cdnclusidh will provide the basis for discussion among legislators^ 
practitidriers^ parents and ydung people and the development of success- 
ful strategies for strengthening the schddl system'^s capacity, to serve < 



cdmpeteiicei with appropriate ^lays^^to^ certify that compet encei^ 

All students need certain prdficiehcies and credentials to succeed 
in the adult worlc^nd social arenas. A review of the literature . and our 
Interviews indicale virtually all young people seek specific work Or 

academic conpetence. i * 

• " ■ • ■ , - * ■ 

The standard cOn^rehinsive high school too often teaches and 
-credentials a limited set of ebgriitive skills appropriate for further 
education, but not inmediately transferable to the world of work. Some 
young people nesd jobs or an alternative to higher education. Failure 
of the school s to If fecti vely address the needs of these students by 
assisting them with the transition from school to work, or providing 
them with an education consistent with -the transition, has made school 
of little use to such students^ 

Without stipa or a reduction in "standards," the secondary school 
system must acknowledge the various futures of California's young people 
and develop. appropriate alternative programs, the goal of establishing 
a more formal and recognized array of alternatives should. not be to 
-"hold" young people in 'school ^ but to appropriately link young adults to 
jobs and careers. For example, such a linkage may involve the school's 
provision of limited basic skill training prior to placement in. existing 
cornnuhity or werkplaee job training progrims. 

In addition to the problem of jobs, young peopl^ face signifidant 
daily health, family and economic problems. : High school curricula 
should include programs designed to teach students how to deal with 



practical probelms such as hew to budi^eti pici' a rdorrtnatei rent an 
apartrneht, find liealth care and sotiA services arid establish credit. 

Some cf the p^-ogram c^iriS'^/w^!' >^ interviewed questibfied.v'hether ; 
locally developed profieic-jVcf exajnlnations accurately measured 
noriacademrc skills arid wbrk-relited proficiency. No oiie suggested that 
proficiency examinations be eliminated r or that standards for graduation 
and school accountability are inappropriate for potential dropouts or 
any other group c^F young people. It was suggested, however^ that the 
proficiency tests currently Used should be examined to determine their 
relevance to future emplbyab-ility of these ydurig s-'ople. The goal of 
such an examination should be to help local districts develop reaT.istic 
and appropriate proficiency standards i ^ 

the state^ administratively and legislatively, must provide the * 
necessary leadership to assure local development of educat'onal alterna- 
tives arid competeriey credential lirig. Our review indicates' that alter- 
native educatiori programs that succeed in erederitlalltri ; xs for a 
broad range of futures are riot more costly thari the eor& pr^sraras iri 
most comprehensive high schools. In gerieral, rieither new authority ridr 
new money are needed. ^ 

. ' Secisidris about how td accomplish gdals^ structure programs,* 

: identify studerit/prbgram matches, arid measure success rnust be made at 
the local level. Local program persbririel iri our study repeatedly 
claimed that rigid categorical programs arid specific program fundirig arid 
regulatidri hampered development of alternatives. ' . 

'• . , " - a. . .. 
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Thera is a need for^ tat e edtieatioh arid youth emplo yment program 
adffilnistrat^irs 4:0 disseminate i^ntiatlbri to praetiti oners on program^ 
models which provide a variety-oj^ education aod^rairiin g opportunities 
ippHtxriate for dropouts arid ericourage.rep^t i cation of tho se models^ 

We have examined various programs which have succeeded in keeping 
young; people in school or have 'orc'ight dropouts back to school. We have 
deemed programs to be successful based on their ability to. attract arid ^ 
hold a variety of divergent learners and to certify students who have 
achieved basic work or academic proficiencies-. Such evaluation should- 
be a part of program dissemiriatibri arid program mdrii tori rig by the state 
irr its efforts to attack the dropout problem* 

• We found that the characteristics of programs that, achieve a reduc- 
tion in.' dropouts arid provide a broad range of students with prbfieieri- 
cies are- similar, whether the program is based in a continuation school, 
is an independent study prbgram, a .vocational education^ or "^a pregnancy ^ 
and parenting model- Successful programs include: V 

^ _________ ^ ' 

• Development of relevant, tangible skills, connected with, income 

earning jobs* ' ' . 

9 IBevelopment of self-esteem, intimacy, recognition and self- ^ 
preservation skills that many young people lack. 

i Strong student input so that young people participate in decisions 
to assure that programs meet their individual rieeds* 

• Formulatibri of effeeti^^e networks with community groups end agen- 
cies, including medical- per sbririel * emplpyerss unions and community • 
youth ' workers . 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ .... 
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i Conniitted staff who se^k the assiehniaht* ^ . 

• Public ihfdrmatidri designed to Improve conmunity ^underst^andirig. ofr 
anH develoD biiblic coiranitmerit to servina the' di vtirsi ty 

of yoyng peoples ^ 

i Larger program networks that support, strengthen and expand t?ie ^ 
impact of individual pro-ams. ^ • ^ 

• Appropriate -aedbuhtability -and mbfiitbriria systems that provide 
incentives to wachi eve program gbalSi • . : ' ^ 

• ... ^ -.- ■ . y - • - 

- ■ • . * 

Th^se elements make a significant cohtribut i oh ^to the success of a 
program serving troubled yduth. .They tlo not by thefnsefves, however, 
'guarantee :suceess* Organizational features of the school or district 
that supports planned- inhbvati oh are more important than ^specifi^. ^ 
program design. ; - ' . - ^ ^ — 

There fs a need for legi slatively estab lisfied attendance arid 
enrbTTmerit goals- fdr local di$tri<:ts. wit4 fiscal '^centive s^r ~ • 
attaihihti these gdals » ^ ' * . — 



The concept, of attendance and enrol Iment goals, implies that school 

districts would have to achieve statutoriTy imposed, behehmarks such as 

- • ^ » * ' ■ ^ J _ _ ■ ! ^ " " " " 

ari erirbflnsent goaT of 98 percent of a district';s total school age of out h 

' ■ ■ * ' * ■ ' * • ' * 

and an attendance goal that s^ecifies^no fewer than 9.4\percent of the ^ 
enrol Imerit- will -be iri school at any point in tittle. To achieve siibh • 
goals districts would have to develop prdgram? "that respond to the-' 



diverse nfeds of students; The local school attendariee review boarcl 
cblild be responsible for assuring an appropriate match between the 
various educational alternatives and individual student needs; ' 

Financial incentives already exist te eriedurage increased 
enrollment and attendance (i.e., state reinfcursemerit based eri a school's 
average daily attendance). Additional negative fiscal sanctions could.; 
alsb.be imposed on districts that failed by a specified" margin to 
achieve their erirbllmerit arid attendariee goals over an extended period of 
time. Such negative fiscal sanctions, however, may impc:3 financial 
hardship on those districts inost in need; 

*A more^udent -apprdac would be to provide positive fiscal 
incentives tqr those districts which show the greatest improvement in 
reducing Attendance problems :arid school dropouts over a predetermined 
period of time- These fiscal irvceritives cbtild irieltide funding for 
programs outside the core instructional program that eheburage 
individualized alternatives. These include planning, cbunselling and 
guidance, field trips, student projects, video equipment and other tools 
to individual fze the ctirrietilum, staff development programs -to develop 
organizational skills, commuriicatioh skills, group problem solving and 
leadership. 

There is d iieed to revise curr ent guidelines for School A ttendance 
Review Board biperatiohs to ensure tiniely. early ref erral of students Jbo- 
pr6qrams^:hat jneet their individual needs. 

Students shoirld be referred. to alternative edtic^tibrial inbdels 
before a pattern of repeated failure is established; Present practice 
frequently provides intervention and treatment only vrf^en poor student 
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Attendance has become a pattern, and school failure is a reality for the 
studenti ; New guidelines should include specific SARB responsibility for 
coitmunity education about available alternatives, and elicit cormiunity 
involvement in developing a network of educational alternatives that 
jDrepare students for existing jobs. 

A variety of aUerhati ves for students presently exist, including 
continuation high school, independent study, alternative education, 
bppbrtiinity schbols, vocational education, pregnancy and parenting 
programs, and others. However, young people in large comprehensive high 
schools have limited information about these opportunities. Staff in 
large districts are often not aware of conmunity .alternati 'es in work . 
preparation, apprenticeship training and community service, an of which 
could become part of an individual student's learning program. School 
^ administrators as well as SARB's should share in the responsibility for 
student and parent information about iuch alternatives. 

In general, the legal and sdcic.' ?".gma which accompany leavl 
school hinder outreach efforts to serVe young people. SARB guidelines 
should encourage the development of alternatives as soon as the student 
exhibits difficulty with school. We have heard ^ and read repeatedly that 
most dropouts Iiava problems that begin in late grade school, and that 
leaving high school is not an isolated act but the logical conclusion of 
?. history of failure. 

there Is a need^^o ^urther s tady the effect of la r ger sc4wols^^n^ 
the dropout rate. - • 
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As enro^'imrtts d:Selirie many scllbbj distric^ir are now consolidating 
several schools into one large schools However, large schools may 
exacerbate the problems of potential dr^opouts. The students we have 
interviewed in this study^ and maybe most students, need small group 
educatibri in a setting where adults arid adult regulatidris are firmi 
^consistent and daring^* The large, socially and academically competitive 
cl^ss setting that characterizes most high schools is not conducive to 
the best learntng I'or a number of young people. 
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